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HED HRS 


REFINED ROLL BRIMSTONE 


MATHIESON 


Sticks, 1%" dia. broken lengths 
99.9-100% pure 
400-lb. barrels 


PoLOrd | oMm oll alo] ol olerers 


LILY BRAND 


Sublimed flowers U.S.P. 

Refined fluffy powder 

165-Ib. barrels 3 

100-lb. osnaburg bags with paper 
liners inserted 








MULE BRAND 


Ground commercial flour 
99.5% min. purity 

90% passing 80 mesh 
240-lb. barrels . 

LOR oMmiaiol(-ehocell lm ofo] oX-1am oleler) 


RED WING BRAND 


U.S.P. ground refined sulphur 
200- & 250-\lb. barrels 
100-Ib. lined burlap bags 











GRANULAR SULPHUR 


Crude granular sulphur 

8 or 16 mesh 

99.5% min. purity 

50-lb. triple-wall paper bags 


In addition to the above, Mathieson also offers a full line of regular, 
relate liitelat-Ye Molaro Mol| Mua -YoLC-toMetU| Laie Mcolm@e lal Malo) ol-Talilel tiie Mm melmaelil ol (11. 
information see your Mathieson representative or write today. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
caustic’ soda soda ash « chlorine sulphur Ui lelalUiataelale, bicarbonate of soda 


ammonia revel i Milligch(-MMmal Lid eame late sodium methylate sodium chlorite alum 
hypochlorite products « dry ice and carbonic gas + ethylene glycols and oxide » methanol 





HARSHAW PRODUCES 


CARLOADS OF 
CATALYSTS 


EVERY WEEK XX 


but we 


* can produce 


MORE 








HARSHAW CATALYSTS 
AVAILABLE IN 7 FORMS 


* Tablets ¢ Extrusions 
*Powders °¢ Spheres 
¢ Granules ¢ Rings 

° Flakes 











Every week Harshaw produces carloads of 
catalysts, and every week we produce orders of only 
a few pounds for customers’ experimental purposes. 


THE HARSHAW Whether your catalyst requirement is measured 
in tons or pounds, we have modern facilities 

CHEMICAL COMPANY for giving you exactly the catalyst you want. If you 
are in the experimental or development stage 
and need only a few pounds of your catalyst, call 
for our technical assistance; if you are in the 
production stage, call on Harshaw to produce any 
amount of catalyst you need. Our ability to 
produce will provide the catalyst ... when you 
want it. If your mind’s on catalysts, call 
Harshaw today. 








1945 E. 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Chicago 32, Ill. Houston 11, Texas 

Cincinnati 13, Ohio Los Angeles 22, Calif. 

Cleveland 6, Ohio New York 17, N. Y. 

Detroit 28, Mich. Philadelphia 48, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Write for our free booklet, ‘‘Harshaw Catalysts’’ 
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The two toothpaste formulations above are identical in every way 


with one important exception, 


The one on the right contains cellulose gum (purified Hercules® CMC). 


A WATER-BINDER WITH LASTING EFFECTIVENESS 


Cellulose gum has unusual water-binding 
properties. It provides many types of phar- 
maceuticals, cosmetics, and other prepara- 
tions with consistency, firmness and stabil- 
ity. And, unlike many other water-binders, 
CMC will not separate in storage, but keeps 
formulations stable indefinitely and over a 


wide range of temperatures. 


Its water-binding ability and other prop- 


erties have led to the use of Hercules cellu- 
lose gum in many other industries such as 
textiles, ceramics, paper, metal working. 

Hercules cellulose gum has exceptionally 
high purity (99.5%+-); is compatible with a 
wide variety of gums, plasticizers, and resins: 
insoluble in organic solvents; and uniform in 
quality. When writing for testing samples, 


please indicate proposed uses. 


Cellulose Products Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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GREAT MEADOWS, N. J. 
SOLE SALES AGENTS 
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~~ chemical co., ine 


Murray Hill 2-2587-8-9 
CABLE ADDRESS: PHARCHEM 


| 220 E, 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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JERSEY’S NYQ: Nestling on the northbound. 


Northbound Glimpse ten to assert that we didn’t overlook 
NYO (see cut) even though the photo 


To tHe Eprror: . . . After reading yas not published. Our photographer 


Sie ne al ls 


aieaa SEBACIC ACID _ your new article “Chemical Avenue,  spo% pictures (216 of them) on both 


U.S.A.—90 Miles Long” (Aug. 7)... 


; the south- and northbound runs (from 
is @ PURE chemical suitable which pictures chemical plants along (f 


a specially arranged-for train). The 
the Pennsylvania : Railroad between NYO acts i a ae got 
New York and Philadelphia, I'm con- Jog in the shuffle of the 216.—En. 
opments, vinced that the writer and photog- 
rapher took the southbound rather ‘ e 
OUTSTANDING FOR oe the northbound train. . . Keep it Monosyllabic 
High Temperature : The reason for this sterling observa- To tHE Eprror: It is surprising to 
Stability tion is that he overlooked the excellent find in two consecutive Newsletters 
new plant of New York Quinine and (June 26, July 3) the awkward phrase 
Built-in Flexibility Chemical Works located on the north- “has come up with.” 
* a iy bound side of the tracks at the border 
Maximum Light ‘i of Newark and Elizabeth. duced, developed, perfected) that a 
Resistance ‘ The omission of our fine firm—which magazine priding itself on its terse- 
has a history dating back into the mid- ness could have used. It is true that 
, 1800s—causes a personal Phe only as research and development work is 
Plasticizers, Synthetic Lubri- 7% I am not writing you on behalf of my sometimes dark and murky, but that 
i company but on behalf of myself. hardly justifies the use of 
It is particularly distressing to see that ‘makes it 
other high quality products, ™@ the names of many of our customers operation. 
— oe . while little NYQ hides behind the ee. 
protection of northbound tracks. . . . Berea. O. 
Just for that—we won't calm your 
next tummyache, soothe your fevered Reader Rodgers has us coming up for 
brow, relieve your aching head, or 
stop that rattling cough!!! 
i ‘ . WituiaM A. THAWLEY CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
it ' General Sales Manager ion from readers, The only require- 
bee fee | New York Quinine and Chemical ments: that they be pertinent, as 
H A K 0 F S T Y Works, Inc. brief as possible. 
CHEMICAL DIV] SION New York Address all correspondence to: 


; . W. A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
W. C. HARDESTY CO., INC. So that we may be assured of being Ww. pe St., New York 36, N. Y. 
calmed, soothed, relieved, may we has- 


for your most exacting devel- 


There are a number of verbs (pro- 


so essential to High Polymer 


a phrase 


cants and production of your & sound like a diving 








25 MAIN ST BELLEVILLE 9, N. J 
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air. We plead guilty to being over- 

fond of a phrase, but we'll point out 

in its defense that it’s composed en- 

tirely of terse monosyllables whereas 

Reader Rodgers’ alternatives are uni- 

formly and distressingly polysyllabic. 
Ep. 


Bump Assuaged 


To THE Eprror: Perhaps my bump 
of curiosity is cnetiiinaed. but it 
always gripes me to see unidentified 
people in a picture. . . . I refer espe- 
cially to the anonymous “U.S.-Belgian 
trio” on your Aug. 7 cover. 
P. J. O'LEARY 
Boston 


Had we published the names on the 
cover, we wouldn't have had room for 
anything else; but we should have 
identified the men elsewhere. Let us 
assuage Reader O’Leary’s curiosity 
bump herewith: left to right, Ray- 
mond Lavianne, managing director of 
Etudes et Recherches Industrielles, 
Brussels; Ralph Landau, executive 
vice-president of Scientific Design, 
New York; and Maurice Welsch, di- 
rector of the plant.—Ep. 


DATES AHEAD 


World Congress on 
Agents, Sorbonne, 
30-Sept. 3. 


Active 
Aug. 


Surface 
Paris, France, 


National Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
annual meeting, Essex and Sussex hotel, 
Spring Lake, N.J., Sept. 8-10. 


Industrial 
Belgium, Sept. 


International 
Chemistry, 
11-19. 


Congress of 
Brussels, 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, national meeting, Colorado hotel, 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., Sept. 12-16. 


American Chemical Society, national 
meeting, Statler hotel, New York, Sept. 
12-17, 


American Assn. of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, national convention, Atlanta 
Biltmore hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 15-18. 


Chemical Market Research Assn., fall 
resort meeting, Equinox House, Man- 


chester, Vt., Sept. 20-21. 


‘Drug Chemical and Allied Trades Sec- 
tion, N.Y. Board of Trade, annual meet- 
ing, Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, 
Pa. Sept. 23-25. 


National Chemical Exposition, Chicago 
Coliseum, Chicago, Oct. 12-15. 


National Safety Congress and Exposi- 


tion, chemical section, Chicago, Oct. 
{8-21. 
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Here’s how you can use 


PHTHALIC 
ANHYDRIDE 


in paints 


in dyes 


OPPERS PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE is a 
flaked, white solid, having a mini- 
mum purity of 99.7%, and possessing 
excellent color stability. It reacts readily 
with alcohols, glycols, and glycerol to 
produce esters which are used on a 
large scale industrially for plasticizers 
and for alkyd resins. These resins are 
ideal for the manufacture of quick-dry- 
ing coating compositions for interior 
and exterior applications such as paints, 
varnishes, enamels, and lacquers. In 
industrial finishes for househoid equip- 
ment, automotive equipment, and ma- 
chinery, Phthalic Anhydride has found 
wide acceptance due to the durable fin- 
ish it creates. It has also found success- 
ful application in the fast growing field 
of polyester resins. 
Free-flowing Phthalic Anhydride has 


in clothing bags 


in corrugated partitions 


in insect repellents 


also found extensive application in the 
production of smokeless powder, dye 
intermediates, insect repellents, phar- 
maceuticals, perfume fixatives, and 
food preservatives. Its unlimited poten- 
tialities invite further laboratory re- 
search. Perhaps you can use Phthali¢ 
Anhydride. 

Phthalic Anhydride is only one of a 
number of synthetic chemicals pro- 
duced by Koppers, including Di-tert- 
butyl-para-cresol, Resorcinol, Styrene 
Monomer, Polystyrene, and Divinyl- 
benzene. For further information on 
any of these chemicals, write to: 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. cw-8284 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA . CHICAGO - DETROIT » LOS ANGELES 
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' @ When you place an order for coal chemicals with 
United States Steel offers United States Steel, you can be certain that it will receive 
prompt and efficient attention. Shipment and delivery will 


Prompt and Efficient Service be arranged to meet your production schedule. For more 


information, contact our nearest Coal Chemical Sales 
Office, or write United States Steel Corporation, 525 


on all these coal chemicals William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


USS Coal Chemicals & 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


Private industry has been invited by the Army to bid on con- 
struction of its first full-scale nuclear power plant suitable for supplying 
power to remote military bases. Invitations have gone out to 33 firms that 
the Army and AEC say are qualified. Among them: Vitro Corp., Blaw-Knox, 
Fluor, Walter Kidde, A. D. Little, Merritt-Chapman & Scott, Ralph M. Par- 
sons, and Food Machinery and Chemical. (Some of these would submit joint 
bids with equipment manufacturers. ) 

Specifications call for the “package” plant to be so designed that 
no component will be too large to be transported in a cargo plane. To have 
a capacity of 1,700 kw., it will be designed around a “pressurized water” 
reactor—same type as in the atomic submarine and the Westinghouse- 
designed plant to be built near Pittsburgh. The reactor will heat water in a 
primary circuit to 450 F at 1,200 psi. The heat will be transferred to a 
secondary loop where steam is formed to turn the turbo-generator. The 
plant will be built at Fort Belvoir, Va., will cost about $4 million. 

This marks the first time competitive proposals have been sought 
for development, engineering design, and construction of a power reactor. 
AEC has heretofore let contracts of this type for experimental facilities on 
a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. 





In another atomic sector, last weekend saw the settlement of a 
wage dispute involving 4,500 AFL workers at Oak Ridge. Workers voted 
to accept the 6¢/hour recommended by the President’s labor relations panel 
—much to the consternation of the CIO, which hoped to hold out for 15¢ 
and whose workers were under a Taft-Hartley strike injunction. 

Meanwhile, some 8,000 AFL construction workers at Oak Ridge 
were seeking travel pay—most of them live at Knoxville, some 15 miles 
away. A Presidential panel has taken up their demands. 


Office of Defense Mobilization has officially confirmed what has 
been expected—that the third round of aluminum expansion would be 
abandoned (CW, Aug. 21, p. 93). Set up in Oct. 1952, it called for a 200,000- 
ton increase in domestic primary capacity over this year’s 1.5 million tons. 

ODM’s explanation: a new look at aluminum supply/demand 
shows that anticipated supplies—boosted by Alcan’s big Canadian expan- 
sion—will amply meet mobilization needs, that there’s no justification for 
additional government incentives to spur domestic expansion. 

Fast tax write-offs had been granted under the third-round plans 
to Harvey Aluminum, Olin Industries and Wheland. Only Harvey—with a 
50,000-ton smelter planned for an Oregon site—was set to start; the 
others were waiting for government-guaranteed loans to help them along. 
ODM’s market commitment to take Harvey’s future production still stands 
if the firm decides to go ahead with its project. 


But it’s a different story on titanium. There’s now a strong pos- 
sibility that U.S. Steel will enter the field with a $30-million plant in the 
Boise, Idaho, area. Determining factor is the outcome of current negotia- 
tions with Defense Minerals Exploration Administration over the purchase 
contract. Iimenite, titanium raw material, is being stockpiled in Boise in 
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anticipation of a successful outcome, and dredging leases on public and 
private lands are being revised to cover problems of royalty payments on 
extracted titanium ores. 

ow 

Research is always in the chemical news, but this week is especially 
marked by a diversity of developments: 

Stanford Research Institute is readying for distribution an 80- 
page summary of a 400-page report it prepared for Weyerhaeuser Timber 
on the future—through 1975—or forest products: lumber, pulp, paper, 
plywood, fiber products. 

Climax Molybdenum will expand its laboratories in Detroit, wil) 
launch a research program on molybdenum chemicals—catalysts for up- 
grading low-octane gasolines, lubricants, new chemicals. Until now the 
major emphasis has been on metallurgy. 

The four major rubber companies—Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone 
and U.S. Rubber—are all looking hard at isocyanate foams (CW, July 17, 
p. 66). Goodyear already has a product, but one or more of the others will 
join battle with it soon. Problems: the patent situation, competition with 
their own rubber latex foams. 

Monsanto Chemical’s organic division got a 50% fast write-off on 
$447,750 for a research laboratory at Nitro, W. Va. 





The ceramic segment of the chemical process industries is assess- 
ing the potentialities of a new ceramic veneer, %% in. thick and weighing 
only 4 Ibs./sq. ft. Intended by its manufacturer, Robinson Brick & Tile Co. 
(Denver), for interior and exterior walls, flooring, counter tops, etc., the 
new product may do for the structural clay industry “what plywood has 
done for the lumber business,” thinks the company. 





More petrochemicals coming: Sinclair Chemicals, Sinclair Oil’s 
petrochemical arm, this week started construction of a unit to produce 18 
million gas gal./year of toluene, xylenes, and para-xylene. A Udex unit 
will be built under license from Universal] Oil Products and an additional 
installation will make 10 million lbs./year of para-xylene. 

e 


Here’s solid evidence that the Chemical Corps chief, Major-Gen. 
William Case Creasy, is beefing up the Corp’s technical strength: Next 
week Per K. Frolich, vice-president for research and development of Merck 
& Co., will take a top-echelon job with the Corps. 


Back to Washington to reactivate his application for General Serv- 
ces Administration financing of his proposed titanium plant went M. G. 
Mastin, president of Aero Metals, Inc. (CW, Newsletter, July 24). 

With him went a letter of intent from the Bureau of Reclamation 
to grant him a long-term lease on the Boulder City site he wants. 











American Potash & Chemical’s business has been as much real 
estate as chemicals the past six weeks. In that time it has sold 336 houses at 
Trona, Calif., to its employees. All the company retains of the formerly 
company-owned town are the business district and the “bachelor” quarters 
for unmarried workers. The company donated its street lights, fire-fighting 
equipment and other public service facilities to the San Bernardino County 
tax district that’s now responsible for the area. 





..» The Editors 
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what’s your SODIUM I1.Q.? 


how much do you know about this 
valuable building block of industry? 


Sodium, today, has literally dozens of useful applications in industry. And 
more are being developed constantly. 

How many do you know? How many are helping to simplify, speed up or 
reduce the cost of your processing? The literature shown below will answer many 
of your questions. 

We suggest you check the items that are not in your library. Cut out the 
question box below, clip it to your letterhead, mail it to Ethyl Corporation, 100 
Park Avenue, New York. We'll send you copies promptly. 











Question For the Answer ®@ Check Here 


@ : 
How do you handle sodium? ..... v ‘ethyl 
Sodium” 


, 
ait 


How small can it get? ........-. &/ “Sodium 





Dispersions” 


What metals will the hydride descale? 


What are the uses of sodium 
azide and how is it made? ... . 





What alcoholates will it make? .. . Ss 7 “Sodium 
& Alcoholates” 


How does it react with ammonia 


to produce the amide? ...... S Boren 


How many alloys are possible? .... . 'S ‘Moe 


What uses can be made of the hydride? . “Sodium 
Hydride” 


Ss 

‘id “Sy, ‘Fatty 

What fatty alcohols will it produce? . . /SS7 alcohols 
S3/ for industry” 


How can alkyl sodium compounds ye 
beused? vee ence cence OF Bi 


ae Compounds” 





“Sodium 
Acetylides”’ 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
for indublyy & agnioubltarea 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 


KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD.) TORONTO, 


What new uses for sodium acetylides? . / 


StHiO OMB Oia 
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“Surgery” service for 


GATX tank cars 


For minor or major repairs, GATX tank cars have their own "hospitals." More than 30 
General American car repair shops are located throughout the country, so that no car 
ever more than a few hours away from professional tank car maintenance. These 
shops have experts to service the 200-plus different types of GATX tank cars. They 

have the necessary tools, jigs and fixtures; the testing equipment; and parts 


inventorie All work can be done under A.A.R. and 1.C.C. specifications. 


When it comes to keeping the 47,000 cars in the GATX tank car fleet rolling, General 


bd . 
American's car répair shops work with the engineering and traffic departments to give 


shippers more dependable service for transporting. liquids in bulk. 








GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Car repair shops throughout the U.S.A Offices in principal cities 
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Better Break from FOA 


U.S. nitrogenous fertilizer producers, 
who have long felt that foreign aid 
purchases favor non - American 
suppliers, are about to get a better 
break on future Foreign Operations 
Administration contracts. And _ al- 
though the plum’s not as sweet as 
it has been in recent years (only 
240,337 metric tons of fertilizer were 
purchased for foreign aid use in the 
12 months ending April 30, ’54), the 
prospect is still considered valuable 
enough to evoke spirited bidding 
among many U.S. firms. 

In essence, four developments in 
Washington last week highlighted the 
late change in atmosphere: 

¢ Congress passed and sent to the 
White House a bill requiring foreign 
bidders for FOA contracts to include 
cost of shipping half their product in 
U.S. bottoms. Previously, only U.S. 
companies have had to figure on such 
costs. 

e FOA received a strong sugges- 
tion from the Senate Appropriations 
Committee that it should “adjust” 
bidding procedures so that U.S. firms 
can compete fairly. 

®@ General Services Administration’s 
Emergency Procurement Commis- 
sioner A. J. Walsh ordered that when 
fertilizer is bought on a negotiated- 
bid basis, the name and price of each 
bidder must be made public. Pre- 
viously, it’s reported, some fertilizer 
firms requesting such information have 
been turned down by FOA officials 
on the grounds that the bids were not 
open. 

e FOA itself, as if in concession to 
last spring’s meeting between FOA 
officials and fertilizer producers (CW, 
March 6, p. 20), is circulating a pos- 
sible revision of its fertilizer procure- 
ment regulations for comment. 

Not Without a Struggle: Few in- 
dustry producers, however, think 
there’s much chance that FOA will ac- 
cede to their main request—that half 
the tonnage of each fertilizer purchase 
be reserved for U.S. bidding. Even 
without this proviso, they’re grateful 
for whatever break they can get, feel 
that they'll now have a much better 
chance to do more business overseas. 

But they may be reckoning without 
the weight of Sen. Harley Kilgore 
D., W. Va.). Spearhead of the move 
to effect radical changes in FOA’s 
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WIDE WORLD 
SENATOR KILGORE: Stumping for 
changes in FOA’s fertilizer policy. 


nitrogen- and coal-buying programs, 
Kilgore’s main plaint has long been 
that U.S. companies are suffering a 
severe loss of business revenue be- 
cause they're forced to ship half their 
goods in U.S. bottoms. And that, in 
Kilgore’s book, just isn’t sensible: 
“Fertilizer producers on the one hand 
are complaining that they’re not 
getting enough business to keep 
going ... some of them are having to 
lay off personnel. And on the other 
hand, they’re denied fair competition 
from a U.S. agency. It just doesn’t 
add up...” 

FOA chief Harold Stassen isn’t con- 
vinced that the law’s entirely at fault, 
however: “It would be very helpful 
if U.S. businessmen interested in 
fertilizer would try to explain their 
problem to the Merchant Marine in 
order to develop some degree of 
understanding. That would im- 
measurably help FOA to work out any 
current administrative problem.” 


Anticipating the Need 


Paralleling the interim goal for titan- 
ium smelting facilities set last Febru- 
ary, the Office of Defense Mobilization 
last week sets its sights on 37,500 tons 
of titanium processing facilities by the 
end of 1956. Certificates of necessity 
providing for amortization write-offs 
in five years (instead of the normal 25- 
year span) will be offered to any firm 
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that can show that a supply of titanium 
ingot or raw material is available to 
it to fulfill its commitments. 

Main reason for the concern over 
processing plants, ODM states, is the 
strain any sudden step-up in demand 
for titanium mill products would put 
on the steel milling industry. There 
are today, in the U.S., no processing 
facilties specifically designed for ti- 
tanium; the industry has to rely on 
plants designed for stainless steel 
processing. Also, it’s expected that 
both improved quality and reduced 
costs will accrue when producers use 
units especially designed for that work. 

Like the titanium smelting goal, the 
new processing goal is still considered 
“interim” in character by ODM of- 
ficials . . . at least until the review 
(now under way) of U.S. material re- 
quirements in event of a future mobil- 
ization has been completed. Then it’s 
quite likely that the entire titanium 
picture will be reviewed, and firm new 
goals will be established—not only for 
processing and ingot-melting, but also 
for sponge-making facilities. 


Sales in Suspense 


A big, black question-mark of un- 
certainty hangs over petrochemical 
and other industrial manufacturing 
projects involving use of natural gas 
as fuel or feedstock in the Northern 
states. 

Reason: contracts for sale of natural 
gas to the cross-country pipeline com- 
panies now may be called off because 
of the U.S. Supreme Court ruling that 
wholesaling of natural gas by inde- 
pendent producers for interstate use 
is subject to price regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission (CW, 
June 19, p. 40). 

All the months and years that the 
Phillips case was before the FPC and 
the courts, lawyers for that company 
had been warning that such a decision 
might pinch off the northward flow of 
natural gas. This week, producers are 
making up their minds on whether to 
accept FPC price controls or to refrain 
from doing business with interstate 
pipeline concerns. 

May Use ‘Outs’; First test of what 
large producers plan to do will come in 
the case of American Louisiana Pipe- 
line Co., which has applied for per- 
mission to construct and operate a new 
500-million cu. ft./day pipeline from 
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the Southwest to Michigan and Wis- 
consin, 

Gulf Refining Co. and Humble Oil 
& Refining have contracts to supply 
large amounts of gas to American 
Louisiana if that application is ap- 
proved. But written into each of those 
contracts was a clause permitting can- 
cellation in the event that the Supreme 
Court recognized FPC pricing juris- 
diction. After the Supreme Court did 
that very thing, FPC ordered prices 
frozen as of last June 7, and decreed 
that independent producers planning 
to sell gas for interstate piping must 
apply for certificates of convenience 
and necessity by Oct. 1. 

The four other companies that have 
contracted to sell gas to American 
Louisiana don’t have that same escape 
clause in their contracts. 

Latest attacks on the FPC “freeze” 
order came from Congress—which has 
refused to allot money to finance the 
agency's new policing chores—and 
from Continental Oil Co., which terms 
the order “invalid.” 

Meanwhile, Seattle Gas Co. has 
signed a $100-million, 20-year con- 
tract with Pacific Northwest Pipeline 
Corp., which has FPC permission to 
pipe natural gas from New Mexico to 
Puget Sound. However, delivery may 
be delayed by a lawsuit that a Cana- 
dian company says it will file in a last- 
ditch fight to get FPC to reverse its 
stand on Pacific Northwest. 


One More Proposal 


There’s a new wrinkle in the French 
plan to produce synthetic rubber this 
week—but for once the proposal isn’t 
tied in with any move to bail out the 
shaky industrial alcohol industry. 


Latest idea — submitted to the 
French government by a group of oil, 
chemical and tire companies including 
Esso Standard, Michelin, Dunlop, 
Kleber-Colombes, Kuhlmann, Rhone- 
Poulenc, Pechiney and Ugine—calls for 
the construction of a plant in 
Normandy designed to turn out (in 
the initial stage) 20,000 tons of butyl 
rubber annually. As now planned, the 
unit would employ isobutylene ex- 
clusively as its raw material; alcohol 
would be discarded—as “potentially” 
too expensive. 

“That proposition, however,” states 
one French alcohol executive, “in no 
way precludes the possibility of a 
rubber-from-aleohol plant being built 
either in France or elsewhere on the 
Continent” to soak up excess industrial 
alcohol output. “That’s still very 
much within the realm of possibility 
...is being considered by a handful 
of companies.” 
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CHEMICAL UNION’S COMBATANTS?®: After 10 years’ invincibility, Bradley bows. 


Outer Calm, Inner Clamor 


Tools are being sharpened for a big 
renovating job within the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union 
(AFL), biggest labor union in the 
chemical industry of the U.S. and 
Canada; but while the new regime 
(CW Newsletier, Aug. 21) is bent on 
revamping the union’s internal struc- 
ture, incoming officers are planning 
little or no change in ICWU’s ex- 
ternal relations with chemical manage- 
ment, 

President-elect Edward R. Moffett— 
who’s scheduled to take office next 
Jan. 1—is regarded as being as much 
of a “conservative” or “right-wing” 
unionist as the incumbent, Herbert 
A. Bradley. He’s proud of the fact 
that during the 14 years he has led 
AFL chemical workers in the South- 
west, there have been only two strikes 
by his followers—both against salt 
companies at New Iberia, La. 

So from all present indications, 
chemical firms that have contracts 
with ICWU locals can expect con- 
tinuation of such present policies as; 

e Extensive use of economic re- 
search and education as_ principal 
means of gaining wage increases to 
keep up with other parts of the 
economy. ICWU will try to get the 
best terms in the chemical industry, 
but won't try to be an all-industry 
pace-setter like the CIO Steelworkers. 

e Strikes to be shunned if at all 


*Left to right, anti-Bradley 
Mitchell, Lewis, cClure; secretary-treasurer 
Shafer; behind Shafer, vice-pres. MclIlwain; 
in rostrum, a tired, embittered Bradley. 


vice-presidents 


possible; “wildcat” strikes outlawed. 

e Companywide, multiplant _bar- 
gaining to be used when possible 
and profitable; no attempt within 
foreseeable future for industrywide 
bargaining. 

e Short-term contracts to be pre- 
ferred; no pressure yet for guaranteed 
annual wage. 

¢ Denial of membership to “Com- 
munists, Fascists, and Bundists.” 

Texas Lawyer: Moffet—a 60-year- 
old, soft-spoken Southerner who holds 
a law degree from the Houston Law 
School—has been first vice-president 
of ICWU since it was founded 10 
years ago. 

His advancement to the presidency 
comes as a result of the dissatisfac- 
tion that mounted against Bradley 
during the latter's 10 years in the 
top post. This dissatisfaction started 
with more or less personal grievances; 
for example, John Gratz—who'll now 
return to his former position as vice- 
president for the St. Louis district— 
took exception to Bradley’s ruling that 
Mrs. Gratz, a clerical worker in 
ICWU’s Monsanto local No. 81, was 
not eligible for membership because 
she wasn’t working for Monsanto. 

Such dissatisfaction had been build- 
ing up gradually, and each year's 
convention brought more criticism of 
Bradley and more resolutions for 
limiting the president's powers. But 
up to this year, Bradley won out 
every time because he had the back- 
ing of other officers. 
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OPPOSITION’S GARFIELD: In long op- 
ening speech, he hurls “tyranny” charge. 


Veeps’ Revolt: This past year, how- 
ever, saw an open break between 
Bradley and most members of the 
union’s executive board. They were 
annoyed at Bradley's direct super- 
vision of affairs within their own 
districts; they called it “one-man rule.” 

Their displeasure erupted _ into 
abrupt action last fall when Bradley 
suffered a heart attack. Board mem- 
bers felt that Bradley had tried to 
conceal from them the fact that he 
was hospitalized and that he had tried 
to make his private secretary the 
kingpin in the organization during 
his absence. 

Board members got together in 
union headquarters at Akron, O., 
declared the presidency vacant, and 
installed Moffett as acting president. 
When Bradley recovered his health, 
he was allowed to take office again; 
but tension between the pro- and 
anti-Bradley forces increased right up 
to this month’s convention in 
Chicago. 

“Tyranny” Charge: Extra police- 
men stood by in the Windy City’s 
Morrison hotel as Vice-president 
Sidney Garfield of the Chicago district 
—hence, host to the assembly—opened 
that hurly-burly convention with a 
long speech lambasting Bradley as “a 
union dictator.” 

For four days, turmoil reigned while 
the 550 delegates debated the charges 
and countercharges. 

At last came a crucial development 
on hot, humid, Friday the 13th. The 
credentials committee recommended 
seating of Bradley-appointed delegates 
from two locals under Bradley’s per- 
sonal supervision; the opposition, 








ea IL THOMPSON STUDIOS 
PRESIDENT-ELECT MOFFETT: In 


chemical labor, continued conservatism. 


headed by Garfield, demanded recog- 
nition of delegates elected by those 
locals. The issue had to be decided by 
the whole convention. On a voice 
vote, the “ayes” and “nays” resounded 
with equal volume; on the decisive 
roll-call vote, 558 votes were recorded 
for the elected delegates and 548 for 
seating the delegates chosen by 
Bradley. This assured the anti- 
Bradley faction of the 25 votes from 
those two locals, set the stage for the 
578 to 536 vote for Moffett. 

Marshall Shafer, who played a lead- 
ing role in the anti-Bradley move- 
ment, was re-elected — secretary- 
treasurer. All regional vice-presidents 
were re-elected except Moffett, who 
was upped to president, and Mrs. 
Nona Fry of Memphis, a Bradley 
loyalist, who lost out to Gratz. A. 
Vincent Busby of Newark—the first 
staff member appointed when the 
union was chartered 10 years ago, and 
who remained faithful to Bradley 
throughout the battle—was re-elected, 
but was demoted from fourth to ninth 
in precedence. Newcomer to the 
executive board is Preston Delcambre, 
former president of local No. 28 at 
New Iberia, who'll succeed Moffett 
as vice-president for the Southwestern 
region. Senior vice-president will be 
Joseph Donovan of Marshfield, Mass. 

Moffett comes into his new leader- 
ship role with friendly words for 
chemical management: “I have a high 
opinion of our industry’s labor rela- 
tions,” he told CW. “i think our 
union generally has good relations 
with management, and where they’re 
not so good, I hope they can be 
improved.” 
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Balm for the British 


In what may signal a general polic 
shift in the sale of strategic mls: | 
to Communist countries in Europe, 
representatives of the 16-nation Allied 
watchdog committee in London last 
week dropped 8U more items from its 
“control list.” Sale uf arms, airplanes, 
uranium and a number of chemicals is 
still strictly forbidden, but observers 
close to the scene predict further eas- 
ing in the very near future, 

The move, decided on last month 
after British-American talks in Wash- 
ington (and later approved by the 14 
other Allied countries, which include 
all the North Atlantic Allies, West 
Germany and Japan), immediately 
benefits a number of British firms said 
to hold $14 million worth of tentative 
contracts with the Soviets. West Ger- 
man Officials are openly jubilant, too, 
are calling for an immediate expansion 
of West German-Russian trade. 

Other member nations are more 
cautious in their reaction. “Nothing's 
really changed,” states a Paris states- 
man, “The Allied watch on East-West 
trade will still be under the jurisdiction 
of three contro] lists, (one listing items 
forbidden for sale, the second contain- 
ing materials subject to quantitative 
restriction, the third naming items 
designated for ‘close scrutiny’).” 

If it becomes apparent that the 
Communists are stockpiling a particu- 
lar material, or buying more than their 
peacetime needs, it’s a sure bet that 
tighter embargoes will be imposed 
again. 


Certificate Checkup 
Government statisticians went into a 
huddle last week, came up with a new 
set of figures on how the chemical 
industry has expanded since 1950, 
thanks to the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization’s fast tax write-off program. 

Out of a total $2.9 billion worth of 
write-offs granted to chemical com- 
panies, the industry has gone 
ahead with projects valued at $2.7 
billion, Over $2.3 billion had actually 
been spent through March ’54—$1.1 
billion of it representing work done 
on complete plants. 

These figures, in effect, provide a 
pretty accurate picture of chemical ex- 
pansion planned during the Korean 
mobilization period—since almost all 
chemical companies have been eligible 
for the welcome quick write-off in 
recent years. Major exceptions: 
acrylic and polyester synthetic fiber 
expansion, and some polyethylene 
capacity. 

Taking the honor as having come 
closest to finishing its expansion com- 
mitments is the alkali and chlorine 
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sector of the chemical industry. It’s 
estimated by ODM that 99.6% of the 
value of all chlor-alkali facilities 
granted fast amortization rights will be 
in place by next month. 

In such other classifications as in- 
dustrial inorganics, organics, syn- 
thetic fibers, and compressed and 
liquefied gases, the value in place on 
projects that have been started ranges 
from 93-98%, 

Plastic materials expansion is the 
slowest in getting under way: per- 
centage completed is only 71%. 
Significantly, however, (except for the 
alkaline-chlorine category), projects 
not started account for a mere 2.5% 
of the total amount authorized for 
plastics facilities. 


EXPANSION... 


Ammonium Phosphate: Brea Chem- 
icals, Inc. has started building its lat- 
est ammonium phosphate units at 
Brea, Calif. Company officials say they 
expect to have similar plants in opera- 
tion at Brawley and Fresno, Calif., 
early next year. 

° 
Paint, Varnish: Canadian Industries 
Ltd.’s Paint and Varnish Div. will en- 
large its Toronto facilities to the tune 
of $1 million. Part of a longer-range 
expansion program, the new single- 
story extension will double present 
warehouse capacity and increase re- 
search and development facilities, 

e 
Sulfuric Acid: Eagle-Picher Co.’s 300- 
ton/day sulfuric acid unit at Galena, 
Kans., was started up last week. The 
unit utilizes sulfur dioxide gas pro- 
duced by the roasting of zine ores; 
most of the resultant sulfuric acid will 
be sold for conversion into phosphate 
fertilizer. 

° 
Ammonia; Initial operations are under 
way at Sherritt Gordon Mines, Ltd’s 
$24 - million chemical - metallurgical 
plant at Ft. Saskatchewan, Alta. Lo- 
cated 18 miles northeast of Edmonton, 
the plant is turning out 75 tons of am- 
monia per day, substantial amounts of 
ammonium sulfate and primary nickel. 
Cobalt units are next scheduled for 
completion. 


COMPANIES .... 


B. F. Goodrich Co. has taken over 
control of Sponge Rubber Products 
Co., Shelton, Conn., in a deal involv- 
ing close to $2 million. The operation 
will be run henceforth as a Goodrich 
Division. 
© 

More company first-half earnings: 

@ Victor Chemical Works, Chicago 
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registered a 19.7% jump in net earn- 
ings—from $1.6 million for the half 
year ending June 30, 1953 to $1.9 
million this year. 

¢ Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co. saw sales fall off 1.8%—from $29.8 
million to $29.2 million—and net 
profits drop 5.8%—from $1.8 million 
to $1.7 million. 

° 
Dow Chemical Co. has formed a new 
associate company to manufacture 
Styron (its polystryene plastic) in the 
British Isles. The company, incorpo- 
rated as Distrene Ltd., is jointly owned 
by Dow and The Distillers Co., Ltd., 
Edinburgh, Scotland, the U.S. com- 
pany holding a 45% interest. Produc- 
tion is expected to start in early 1955. 
e 

United Dye & Chemical Corp., which 
last week acquired the Central Stand- 
ard Insurance Co, “to further diversify 
its activities’ (CW, Aug. 21, p. 18) 
is reopening and extending its ex- 


change offer of one share of preferred 
stock and one-fifth share of common 
stock for one 20-year, $100, 6% de- 
benture, Expiration date for the new 
offer: Oct. 29, 1954. 

» 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. has ac- 
quired all of the outstanding stock of 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America, fol- 
lowing an agreement between the 
companies, reported early in June. 
Current plans contemplate no change 
in Mutual’s operation policies. 

- 
The manufacturing plant of The Lan- 
par Co. (one of the largest ethical 
pharmaceutical manufacturers in the 
Southwest) has been moved to Dallas 
and is now in operation. Plant capac- 
ity: 2 million tablets/day. 

. 
Tongin Fertilizer Co., of Marianna, 
Ark., has been granted a charter of in- 
corporation in Little Rock. Authorized 
capital listed: $30,000. 





PRESIDENT EISENHOWER and 
a group of Senate and House repre- 
sentatives were wreathed in smiles 
last week as the big new tax re- 
vision bill was signed into law. 
Chemical companies, however, 
were somewhat less exuberant. 





‘Long Bunch of Work’ 


atte 


Reason: though Congress’ “long, 
long bunch of work” (Eisenhower's 
words) is ended, there’s heavy plod- 
ding ahead for corporate treasurers 
faced with a raft of rules needing 
further clarification prior to next 
year’s tax deadline. 
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Cs (di-iso-octyl phthalate) 


The fastest growing plasticizer used in vinyl sheetings, 34 successful years of 
extrusions and plastisols. leadership in serving industry 
D-I-0-P is available from leading plasticizer manufac- ENJAY 

turers under their brands featuring individual charac- 


teristics. COMPANY . 
ENJAY does not manufacture D-I-O-P or any other INC. 
plasticizer but supplies the uniform high quality 

ENJAY I8O0-OCTYL ALCOHOL from which D-I-0-P 


15 West 51st Street 
is made. Ask your supplier of plasticizers for D-I-O-P. 


New York 19, N.Y. 
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NAM’S McCLELLAN: . . . 


Greets Pacific Southwest Regional Man- 
ager Phil Holle. 


4. 
Works on speechmaking with assistant Lawson . . 
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Starts the day with an all-important two hours of solitude at home .. . 


No Substitute 


When Demosthenes was asked what 
was the first, the second, and the third 
part of oratory, his answer was the 
same in each case: action. No man- 
howsoever dedicated—can get his 
thoughts across to others if his own 
actions do not mirror his words. 

Thus it’s only natural that this year’s 
president of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers, Harold C. McClellan, 
has merited the attention of chemical 
men everywhere, Some may not agree 
with his views on industry's responsi- 
bility to society; some may differ with 
his pungent thoughts on public rela- 
tions, but all accord him the compli- 
ment of living out his ideas—however 
unorthodox they may seem to be. 


for Action 


es pace with the persistent, 
hard-driving McClellan is no mean 
task. During his term as NAM’s presi- 
dent (tenure runs from Dec. 4, 53 to 
Dec. 3, 54), he has spent little time 
in Los Angeles handling affairs at his 
own company, Old Colony Paint and 
Chemical; most of the time he has been 
on the road—crossing and criss-crossing 
the U.S., encouraging executives to 
don the mantle of responsibility to 
country, state and industry alike. Be- 
tween these excursions have been trips 
to Washington (for talks with Eisen- 
hower, Nixon and Dulles) and a trip 
to Paris to attend the Second Inter- 
national Conference of Manufacturers. 

Basic Tenet: Cornerstone of all 


he 


. attends Merchants and Manufacturing Assn. luncheon in Los Angeles . . . 
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interviews first of several NAM scholarship candidates . . 


McClellan’s thinking is his idea . 
man’s responsibility to society. “If 2 
guy's going to be critical, he should be 
willing to take some responsibility, 
too,” he points out. “No one can afford 
to sit back and throw rocks; there’s 
too much to be done if we're going to 
ride out our present emergency and 
cash in or our potential.” 

Three areas in particular, accord- 
ing to McClellan, need special work 
by competent chemical men every- 
where. 

e First is an across-the-board job 
of delineating for the public the true 
picture of our private enterprise sys- 
tem in the U.S. today. “We've done a 
good job of marketing our products 

.a terrible job of marketing our 
economic way of life.” If people are 
clear about the good—what our com- 


Checks in at Old Colony 


Paint and Chemical 


petitive system has done for each and 
every one of us—they’ll be sympathetic 
about the bad, and see the problems 
management faces as something that 
can be worked out within the system. 
Further; the only sensible place for 
any executive to ‘start his intormation 
campaign is at home—in his own plant. 
“If employees working for me don't 
understand the basic economics of our 
own company, how can they under- 
stand the complicated and huge prob- 
lems of industry as a whole?” 

e Second is the “regrettable lack of 
understanding between industry rep- 
resentatives and educators—at all levels 
—and equally bad on both sides.” One 
big misunderstanding, according to 
McClellan, of the average businessman 
is that “education should be indoctrin- 
ation. We must never fall into the trap 
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. arrives at Tishman Building headquarters, 


of thinking our concepts are beyond 
question , . . never be afraid to examine 
other svete ms honestly and let the 
chips fi ill where the y may. 

A large portion of the lack of under 
standing derives from faulty commun- 
ication . . . lack of “getting in on the 
act” with schools at all levels. McClel 
lan himself has served on an advisory 
committee on industrial relations at 
the University of California, and for 
three years has been president of the 
Board of Trustees of Occidental Col 
lege (in Eagle Rock, a Los Angeles 
suburb). He points with pride to the 
fact that during that period, Occiden 
tal has expanded, has become inte 
grated with the community, 
much of its antibusiness bias. 

Third, McClellan 
fact that industry has 


has lost 


bemoans the 
“too often re 


looks over batch tubs with chief color-matcher Thomas. 
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Talks over economics with hourly employees 


neged on its responsibility in govern 
mental matters on all levels—local, 
state and national.” Why does he be- 
moan it? The reason’s basically a self- 
ish one—they just can't afford to let the 
chance slip by. Enlightened officials 
mean better business . a sounder 
economic system, 

Everyone Takes Part: McClellan’s 
concept of industrial relations ties in 
with his belief in communication—if 
everyone understands everyone, every- 
one will work together, Ot Old Colony, 
he holds periodic meetings with his 
employees, invites small groups (15- 
25) into his office to talk over his own 
activities, the status of the company, 
its successes and problems. 

Quite matter-of-factly he encour- 


. . . 


ages comment and discussion, quizzes 
workers on their gripes, “lays every- 
thing out on the table.” New em- 
ployees are requested to fill out un- 
signed questionnaires on company 
profits in terms of sales—what’s fair, 
what they consider a good return on 
investment. Then McClellan himself 
gets out the books, figures out actual 
percentages, explains what manage- 
ment would like. In most cases, em- 
ployees’ estimates are way above ac- 
tual figures—on both what’s earned and 
what they think should be earned. 
Often the difference is three or four 
times as much as the actual amount— 
“a real eye-opener for everyone con- 
cerned.” 

Another approach illustrating how 


gets briefed by Old Colony executives who run affairs in his absence. 


he thinks management can further 
harmonious labor relations was taken 
at Old Colony several years ago, is still 
bearing fruit. A group of supervisors 
asked McClellan for his o.k. on a 
Supervisors’ Club. He said yes, pro- 
vided that it would include everyone 
with any supervisory duties, that it be 
democratic and free of company con- 
trol, that it pay its “own freight,” and 
that for the first year it not discuss 
problems related to the company. 











Takes a quick hop to NAM meeting to report on state of European industry . . . and what it means to U.S. producers .. . 
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DAY 125 gal. gearless 
type pony mixer at 
International Printing 
Ink Co., New York 
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Arrives home after a hectic, appointment- 
jammed day to... 


There were discouragements at first, 
McClellan recollects, but in time the 
club got going, invited speakers to ad- 
dress it, visited other plants. After a 
year, things were operating so smooth- 
ly that he lifted the ban on discussions 
related to the company; members (of 
which he himself is one) talked over 
anything they pleased from individual 
problems to over-all operating policy. 

But it was when a big management 
decision was called for that the Super- 
visors’ Club really proved its merit. 
Company executives found themselves 
faced with the problem of expanding 
their plant market beyond the Los 
Angeles area, But cost (with freight 
charges tacked on) was a limiting fac 
tor. What to do? 

McClellan decided to toss the prob 
lem into the hands of the management 
club. They kicked it around in informal 
sessions, decided that paring material 
costs was out (“it couldn't be done 
without sacrificing quality”), Olid Col- 
ony’s advertising budget couldn’t take 
major trimming, and so on. The only 
answer, they agreed, was greater out- 
put per man. 

How to get it? The first suggestion 
was that all supervisors crack down, 
make the employees work harder. 
Then one member rose, asked, “Are 
we good foremen? Do the men under- 
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stand what they’re doing? Do we have 
good lighting? Have we set up our job 
operations in the easiest, most efficient 
way?” The only thing to do, it was de- 
cided, was for each supervisor to talk 
things over with his workers, get their 
opinions on the problem. Result: with- 
out putting pressure on individuals, 
just “by looking for better ways of 
doing things,” production was in- 
creased by more than a 0.5 million 
gal./year—with no more workers. 
Value of Profit-Sharing: Asked 
whether he believes in profit-sharing 
(as he was asked on Meet the Press 
recently), McClellan insists it’s neces- 
sary to define what you mean by it: 
“Workers shouldn’t get capital’s money 
nor vice versa.” At Old Colony there’s 


relax in an after-dinner stroll in 
his camellia gardens . . . 


a bonus system for supervision, no 
bonuses for hourly workers, no union. 
“T tell them to get a union when they 


think they need one . . . but not until 
then. I tell them it’s their choice, and 
if they go union, I'll do my part in 
making it work.” 

Employers, McClellan maintains, 
have a_ basic responsibility when 
there’s bad union leadership. “The 
average guy in the plant wants to do 
the right thing. Major reason for the 
unreasonableness of some labor leaders 
is that they’re under pressure to deliver 
something. If the employees—the 
union rank and file—are enlightened on 
the facts of business life, the pressure 
will be more reasonable.” 

Finally, on the all-important sub- 
ject of communications, McClellan has 


Story begins on p. 16 


a few last words. He points to his ex- 
perience last December in Italy; as a 
member of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration team, he attended a meet- 
ing with industrialists to mull over a 
common problem. After the get-to- 
gether, some of the Italians told 
him it was the first time they had sat 
down with competitors to exchange 
ideas. 

One of the likely spots where a 
chemical man can discharge his indus- 
trial responsibilities, of course, is with- 
in his trade organizations—first on a 
local level, then on a wider plane. 
McClellan himself has been active in 
association work ever since graduating 
from college, takes a special interest in 
their public relations “which should 
stick to principles and issues, not at- 
tack individuals.” 

Tough but Rewarding: Far from 
exhausted from this rigorous, self- 
appointed schedule, McClellan looks 
back upon the first nine months of his 
year as president of NAM with deep 
satisfaction. “I knew it would be a 
tough year,” he admits, “but I didn’t 
realize the greatness of the personal 
rewards—the great opportunities to see 
more and understand more about 
everything. If anything, the experience 
has deepened my thinking, has given 
a new and fuller meaning to my 
thoughts on the responsibility every 
man owes the industry and society of 
which he’s a vital part.” 


. and take another shot at the day’s 


news developments. 
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DURCOPUMPS resist corrosion in electrolytic 
tinplate production at. : 


sirton Steel Company 
Weirton, West Virginia 


Division of National Steel Corporation 


Durcopumps handle the severely cor- 
rosive tin plating solutions at Weirton. 
These DuPont halogen solutions with low 
pH and containing fluorides are continu- 
ously circulated from collecting tanks to 
plating trays by Durimet 20 Durco- 
pumps, which are completely insulated 
from stray currents. Weirton also uses 
Durco transfer pumps, filter pumps and 
sludge pumps. 

Weirton Steel Company, division of 
National Steel Corporation, operates the 
world’s largest single tin mill. The strip 
on the lines moves as fast as 2000 feet per 
minute. An example of Weirton thor- 
oughness is the ability to plate a different 
thickness on each side of the strip to best 
meet customer requirements. 

Durco products have been the answer 
to thousands of tough chemical service 
problems. Maybe we can solve yours. 
Write for Catalog 54 or call the Durco 
engineer in your area. 





There are thirty-six Durcopumps on this 
Number 4 line at Weirton. Durcopumps 
are available in twelve standard alloys 
to supply heads to 240 feet and capaci- 
ties to 2000 G.P.M. 
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for Coconut Oil 
Fatty Acids 


rely on : 
EL. DORADO 





PURITY 
SERVICE 
UNIFORMITY 


El Dorado has specialized in co- 


conut oi! products for more than 
half a century. That's one big 
reason you can depend on the 
performance of El Dorado prod- 
ucts in your formulations. You'll 
find that El Dorado’s standards 


are the highest in the industry. 


FATTY ACIDS 
ELDHYCO* 
COCONUT 
PALMITIC 


CAPRYLIC 
LAURIC 


CAPRIC 
MYRISTIC 


METHYL ESTERS 
CAPROATE CAPRYLATE 
ELDO 18° 
CAPRATE LAURATE 
COCONATE 
MYRISTATE PALMITATE 
*T7.M. Reg. 








For samples and specifications, write 
Dept.Ww 





EL DORADO 


<9 a 


“Olt WORKS 


Main office: 

P.O. Box 599, Gaklond 4, Calif. 
Plants: 

Bayonne, N. J., Oakland, Calif. 
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Wink WORLD 


‘NO STRIKE’ ORDER OBEYED’: At President’s request, a keep-working dictum. 


LADORs «0 6 a 40 


Obedient but Resentful: Production 
work will continue at the Oak Ridge 
and Paducah plants operated for the 
Atomic Energy Commission by Union 
Carbide’s Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co.; but the United Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers (CIO)— 
representing about 4,500 employees in 
the two plants—can’t be said to be very 
happy about the situation. 

For one thing, the atomic workers 
still want more than the 6¢/hour 
wage increase recommended by the 
Atomic Energy Labor-Management 
Relations Panel. Also, they bitterly 
resent published criticism to the effect 
that their position is un-American, or 
any less responsible than that of the 
AFL workers at the same two plants. 

Gas-Coke maintains that an orderly 
strike would not damage the uranium 
processing equipment, and that a 
strike seems to be the only way of 
getting benefits to which the workers 
feel they’re entitled. It lambastes the 
daily press for what it calls “hidden- 
knife journalism,” and _ particularly 
takes exception to a Boston news- 
paper’s insinuation that the strike vote 
might have been inspired by “Reds” in 
the union. Present wage rates range 
from $1.58 to $2.40/hour. 


* Accepting the temporary restraining order is 
Elw Hain, CIO district representative at 
Knoxville: standing at right, Asst. Attorney 
General Warren Burger, who sought the injunc- 
tion for the government. 


Strike Stretches Out: Also in striking 
mood are members of the United 
Rubber Workers (CIO), whose strike 
against Goodyear now has stretched 
out into its seventh week and who 
now have pulled out of eight Firestone 
plants. URW is trying to break the 
present pattern for 5¢/hour wage in- 
creases and get package boosts of 
about 7%¢. 

The union has appealed to its work- 
ing members to contribute $2/week 
apiece for living expenses of strikers 
and their families. 

» 

Salaried Employees: Cheer and 
chagrin are expressed this week by the 
Engineers & Scientists of America, the 
organization that seeks to unionize 
professional employees in large manu- 
facturing industries. ESA is happy 
about the recent election held by the 
Nationa] Labor Relations Board at the 
Federal Cartridge Co. works in New 
Brighton, Minn., where engineers and 
chemists voted by 47 to 26 for con- 
tinued representation by their ESA- 
affiliated union. 

But ESA is displeased about the 
wage-hour administrator’s new ruling 
on the Fair Labor Standards Act 
clause that exempts professional em- 
ployees from the general requirement 
that extra pay be awarded for over- 
time work. Under the new interpre- 
tation, a draftsman or laboratory 
assistant earning at least $75/week is 
exempted from the overtime pay re- 
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You’re better 


off three ways with 


BARRETT PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 





1. The world’s largest producer of Phthalic Anhydride, 
Barrett can assure users a product of unsurpassed uni- 
formity, purity and quality. 


2. Best situated to serve major users of Phthalic Anhy- 
dride, Barrett is the only major producer with three 
strategically located PA plants—in Chicago; Ironton, 
Ohio; Philadelphia—a constant source of supply set up 
for quick deliveries. 

WN7 , 


7/4 * 
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3. Barrett unitized shipments save customers handling 
time and costs. Barrett PA comes in flaked form, in 
5-ply paper bags and slack barrels, and in liquid form 
in tank cars and tank trucks—whichever best suits your 
convenience. 

BARRETT DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Ae 
Dye Corporation, 40 Rector St., N. Y. 6, N. Y, (™! 


In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal 


oe tale ) BARRETT CHEMICALS 
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SOLVENTS 


..- BASIC 
FOR 
INDUSTRIES 


staufter 


“ag CHEMICALS 
SINCE 


Each year, more than $200 
million is spent for solvents 
used in manufacturing fin- 
ished products. The figure is 
increasing. With the advances 
in various materials for old 
and new products, solvents 
are necessary items to a great 
majority of industries. 


Stauffer has been supplying 
the key industries using sol- 
vents since the company’s in- 
ception. The present addition 
of a new Perchlorethylene 
plant in Louisville, Ky., where 
this important solvent is now 
being produced by an im- 
proved process, is a guaran- 
tee of increased supplies. 
With Stauffer solvents ... 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Per- 
chlorethylene, Carbon Disul- 
phide . . . as your assistant, 
you will find that your proc- 
esses will become efficient and 
economical. Stauffer service 
is designed to suit you! 


Stvyfer..- 
Gcaratead by BF name! 
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STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 
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quirement, even if his salary status is 
such that the employer may deduct 
from his pay for absences (for personal 
reasons) of a day or more, 

. 


Lengthy Parleys: Two recently signed 
chemical labor contracts are the result 
of particularly lengthy negotiations. 
More than four months of bargaining 
preceded signing of the new contract 
between North American Cyanamid 
and the International Chemical 
Workers Union (AFL) at Niagara 
Falls, Ont., calling for a 3¢/hour in- 
crease on wage rates now ranging 
from $1.50 to $1.96/hour. At Bay- 
way, N. J., representatives of Reich- 
hold Chemical and United Gas, Coke 
& Chemical Workers (CIO) ground 
through three months and one week 
of discussions leading to a new two- 
year pact that provides for a 5¢ gen- 
eral wage increase. Average wage rate 
now is $2,08/hour. 

Nearly two months of negotiations 
went into the new agreement between 
Union Carbide’s Electro Metallurgical 
Co. and the United Steel Workers 
(CIO) at Ashtabula, O. It calls for a 
5¢ across-the-board increase plus 14¢ 
for job inequities. 

® 


Mousetraps Needed: With labor 
unions prodding state legislatures to 
increase benefits under the workmen's 
compensation laws, plant managers 
should note that state boards ad- 
ministering those laws are constantly 
taking a broader, more inclusive view 
of employer responsibility for acci- 
dents. it’s reported that the Michigan 
commission has awarded nearly $3,200 
to a woman as compensation for dis- 
ability resulting from her being 
frightened by a mouse while at work. 


Now It's 1,000 


Undismayed by occasional setbacks 
like San Diego’s voters’ decision to end 
water fluoridation in their city (CW, 
June 19, p. 26) and by the incessant 
opposition of certain dedicated foes, 
the American Dental Assn. and public 
health agencies are gaining ground in 
their campaign for fluoridation of 
community water supplies. 

Last week, the Kansas town of 
Osawotamie became the 1,000th U.S. 
community to start fluoridation, bring- 
ing to more than 20 million the num- 
ber of persons in the U.S. who now 
are drinking fluoridated water (CW 
Newsletter, Aug. 14). This week, the 
profluoridation forces are starting to 
work on their second 1,000 commu- 
nities, and Cleveland (pop. nearly 1 
million) might be an early “convert.” 


Several years ago, the Cleveland 
city council enacted an ordinance pro- 
viding for water fluoridation; but no 
action was taken to put that ordi- 


nance into effect because a taxpayer's 


suit was filed to prevent it. Now that 
the state court of appeals has ruled 
against that dissident taxpayer, the 
city’s board of control may start to 
carry out the ordinance. 

Court of Appeals Judge Joseph 
Artl ruled that fluoridation does not 
violate pure food and drug laws, and 
that the city council has the power 
to require water fluoridation. William 
Kraus, the Cleveland resident who 
brought the suit, says he'll appeal to 
the state supreme court and—if nec- 
essary—to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Besides Judge Artl’s decision, 
further support for the profluorida- 
tion faction has come from the Okla- 
homa state supreme court (CW, July 
10, p. 30), the Commission on 
Chronic Illness, and the County 
Medical Society at’ Colorado Springs. 

The Commission on Chronic Illness 
—founded jointly by the American 
Hospital Assn., the American Medical 
Assn., and the American Public 
Health Assn.—concludes that if there 
is any health risk in use of fluoridated 
water, “it is so minimal and incon- 
spicuous that it has not been revealed 
in many years of investigation.” And 
the physicians at Colorado Springs 
—where the water supply naturally 
contains more than twice the amount 
of fluorides added in standard fluori- 
dation programs—have passed a resolu- 
tion notifying the dental profession 
that “we have not experienced any 
clinical symptoms that can be at- 
tributed to the use of such water.” 
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Omission and Suggestion: What you 
say and what you fail to say on your 
package labels can be a pretty im- 
portant thing. Latest instances: 

e In U.S. District Court at Dayton, 
O., the federal government is seeking 
an order for destruction of 14 vials of 
a solution said to be intended for use 
as an injection in treatment of pituitary 
deficiency. The Food & Drug Admin- 
istration charges that the article is mis- 
branded in that its label fails to pro- 
vide directions for use. 

e At Washington, a Federal Trade 
Commission hearing examiner has or- 
dered a New York and New Jersey 
firm to stop “suggesting” that its oleo- 
margarine is a dairy product. The or- 
der prohibits the use of such terms as 
“churned to delicate, sweet creamy 
goodness.” i 
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Additive Applications: Pending before 
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AMERCOAT 33 


Amercoat’s higher solids content gives you a thicker, heavier coating—more mils for every gallon applied. 


THIS MEANS YOU SAVE MONEY TWO 
WAYS ON MAINTENANCE PAINTING 
Lower Material Cost. You save on material because it 
takes fewer coats of AMERCOAT 33 
quired film thickness, 


to build the re- 


Lower Labor Cost. You save on labor because fewer 
coats mean fewer man hours for application—less down 


time, too. 


Amercoat pioneered the development of 
protective coatings especially designed 
for severe corrosion problems. Today it 
is the only organization that offers you... 
a complete line of corrosion resistant 
coatings...nationwide distribution... 
trained technical men to give you 
on-the-job assistance throughout the 
United States and Canada. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. © KENILWORTH, N. J, ¢ JACKSONVILLE, FLA. © HOUSTON, TEX. 


In addition to more mil thickness per gallon, you get 
more protection per gallon, AMERCOAT 33 is formu- 
lated specifically for maximum chemical resistance and 
for severe weathering conditions. In major industries 
from coast to coast — chemical, petroleum, pulp and 
paper, food, and many others ~ maintenance engineers 


look to AMERCOAT 33 for low cost, long lasting protec- 


tion for all types of steel or concrete structures. 





Write today for 

the AMERCOAT 33 
Technical Bulletin 
which gives 

a complete 
description of 

the coating’s 
chemical and 
physical properties, 


Dept. 
‘ 4809 Firestone Bivd., 
\ South Gote, California 
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HOW 
to get 
drier or cooler 
AIR or GASES 


NIAGARA AERO AFTER COOLER 
cools a compressed gas, or air, below 
the temperature of the surrounding 
atmosphere, thus preventing the con- 
densation of moisture in your lines. 
The gas will contain only half of the 
moisture left in it by conventional 
methods. Even drier gas can be pro- 
duced if you require it. 

In working with controlled atmos- 
pheres of inert gases to prevent un- 
desired reactions, this dryness of the 
gas at low cost is a great advantage. 
The cost of the Niagara method is 


low because it uses evaporative cool- 
ing, saving 95% of the cost of cool- 
ing water (and its piping and pump- 


ing.) This direct saving of cost pays 
for the Niagara cooler in less than 
two years. 

If you use compressed air to oper- 
ate instruments or pneumatic equip- 
ment you will get better results by 
using the Niagara Aero After Cooler. 

Write for Bulletin 98, or ask near- 
est Niagara Engineer if you have a 
problem involving the industrial use 
of air. Address Dept. CW. 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
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CLEVELAND NEWS PHOTO 


CLEVELAND’S WEST 117 ST.: Following explosion in sewers, more lawsuits. 


the Food & Drug Administration are 
these applications for clearance on 
new chemical additives in foods: 

¢ Dow Corning Corp. asks that the 
list of approved pe bet for fruit pre- 
serves be amended to include these 
four optional ingredients: dimethyl- 
polysiloxane fluid, colloidal silica, 
glyceryl monostearate, and polyoxy- 
et ylene monostearate, in various com- 
binations. 

e Swift & Co. wants to use sodium 
propionate or calcium propionate as 
an antimycotic agent in cheeses, and 
Best Foods, Inc., is expected to apply 
for approval of sorbic acid in cheese. 

e 
Process Firms Sued: Another lawsuit 
has been filed in Cleveland as a con- 
sequence of the sewer explosion (see 
cut) unofficially blamed on_leak- 
age of solvents and other flammable 
chemicals into the city sewer main. 
Named as defendants: the city of 
Cleveland, one paint manufacturer, 
and two oil companies. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Danko say that they were 
injured while driving along West 117 
St. when the explosion took place last 
Sept. 10. The Dankos’ petition alleges 
that the paint and oil companies had 
been discharging flammable liquids 
into the sewer, and that the city failed 
to ventilate or inspect properly. 
7 

Few Reversals: Findings of the U. S. 
Patent Office have at least a five-to-one 
chance of standing when they're ap- 
pealed to the courts, according to a 
CW computation of patent lawsuits. 
Box score on affirmation and reversal 


of Patent Office decisions by cognizant 
courts for the past five years: 

Decisions 
Reversed 


Decisions 
Affirmed 
U.S. Court of 
Customs & Patent 
Appeals 
U.S. District Court, 
Washington 
U.S. Court 
of Appeals, 
Washington 45 8 


325 62 


113 33 


In addition, numerous patent cases 
were dismissed from these courts, leav- 
ing the Patent Office’s ruling in effect. 
About 200 patent appeal cases were 
dismissed from the District Court 
alone in that same period, so that the 
odds against the person fighting the 
Patent Office’s decision is even higher. 
These figures refute an earlier state- 
ment that the Court of Customs & 
Patent Appeals “reverses the Commis- 
sioner of Patents about as often as it 
upholds him” (CW, June 26, p. 22). 

* 
Resistance Rises: Opposition to 
governmental control of natural gas 
wholesale prices charged by inde- 
pendent ase wo has been mount- 
ing. Besides the moves to have the 
Supreme Court reconsider its decision 
and to have Congress pass a new law 
specifically exempting the independ- 
ents, there’s resistance within regular 
Federal Power Commission channels. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. and Ohio Oil 
Co. are both filing exceptions to the 
FPC order requiring such producers 
to report their present price schedules. 
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Na2C€03 * NaHCO3 + 2H20 


Check these Physical 
and Chemical Properties 


Free-flowing 

Non-caking 

White, dustless crystals 
Rapid dissolving 
Unusually stable in storage 


Available in two bulk density grades 
(Snowflake Crystals and Snowfine) 


Low in iron and metallic impurities 


Maximum solubility: 
15°C—17.9% 
25°C—20.3% 
55°C—25.2%. 
75°C—28.9%/. 


Sodium Oxide value 
(Na,0O)—41.3% 


pH of solutions at 25°C 
0.25%—9.8 
0.50°%,—9.8 
2.00%—9.7 





with a distinctive combination 
of physical and chemical properties 
not found in any other form 


of alkali 


SOLVAY* SNOWFLAKE CRYSTALS brand of sesquicarbon- 
ate of soda has such an unusual combination of both 
physical and chemical properties that its uses range 
from that of an important ingredient in the manufac- 
ture of luxury cosmetic products . . . to its application 
in a wide variety of basic industrial processes. 

The stable crystalline form of SOLVAY Sesquicar- 
bonate of Soda gives it unusual physical properties. 
Sparklingly attractive, it remains free-flowing and non- 
caking even after prolonged periods of storage (in 
fact, it will frequently impart these qualities to dry 
materials with which it may be mixed). Almost entirely 
dustfree, it dissolves very rapidly and completely even 
at relatively low temperatures. 

Chemically, SoLvAy Snowflake Crystals is a true 
sodium sesquicarbonate, a double salt of sodium car- 
bonate and sodium bicarbonate, corresponding to the 
formula Na,CO, + NaHCO, + 2H,O. The product 
thus retains many of the active chemical properties of 
the stronger alkali, along with the mildness of the 
lower pH component. 

SOLVAY Sesquicarbonate of Soda, in two grades of 
bulk density—Snowflake Crystals and Snowfine—is in- 
expensively priced. Both densities are available in any 
quantity—from single packages to bulk carloads—to 
meet any requirements. 


If you will write and give us details of your opera- 
tion, we will be glad to tell you how SoLvay Sesquicar- 
bonate of Soda can be used to the best advantage. If 
you'd like samples—write us. 











"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Soda Ash * Snowflake tz ass 
Caicium Chioride « Sodium Bicarbonate « 
Bicarbonate *« Cleaning Compounds « t 
Nitrite ©¢« Ammonium 

Monochlorobenzene ° Para-dichiorobenzer 
Ortho-dichlorobenzene ¢* Methylene Chloride + 
Carbon Tetrachloride 


Chioride 
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SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION f 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: - 


Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit 
Houston * New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 
St. Louis * Syracuse 


hemicol 
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e Coatings 


STANT! 


This newest development of 
American Potash & Chemical 
Corporation, in conjunction with 
recognized paint authorities, 
gives exceptional fire resistant 
properties to water-base protec- 
tive coatings. BOROTHERM, 
properly formulated, makes coat- 
ings which meet Department 
of Commerce Specification 
CS-42-49 (Class F) and Federal 
Specification SSA-118a for fire 
resistance. It is especially adapt- 
able for use with coating grade 
polyvinyl acetate to develop 
inexpensive washable fire-resist- 
ant qualities in insulating and 
wallboard coatings for industrial 
and non-industrial uses. 


INTERIOR 
FACTORY WALL 


ACOUSTICAL TILE CEILING 


SHIPPING CARTONS 


FOR FLAMMABLE 
PRODUCTS 


For further details on BOROTHERM, 
or for special technical service to 
assist you in the formulation of 
coatings, write — 


rn 


American Potash 


A Chemical Corporation 


* Trade Mark AP&CC 


(NEW PRODUCT OF 
TITRONA RESEARCH 
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EASTFOTO 


STEAMING AHEAD: A late view of Nitrogene Industry's power at Kedzierzeni. 


FOREIGN. . 


Expansion/Poland: Froduction of 
basic chemicals, according to latest 
reports from behind the Iron Curtain, 
is undergoing steady expansion. 
Heading the list of products register- 
ing the greatest gains: nitrogen and 
nitrogen-derived commodities. Com- 
panies such as the Nitrogene Indus- 
try, of Kedzierzeni (see cut), are re- 
porting output this year running 10- 
15% ahead of last year’s record pro- 
duction rate. 

e 
Expansion/Canada: Ameba-like, Can- 
adian Industries (1954) Ltd. plans to 
become larger than its “presplit self” 
within the next three years. That’s the 
current schedule in Montreal—where 
company executives are charting an 
expansion program designed to raise 
CIL 54’s fixed assets from $70 million 
to more than $126 million by 1957. On 
tap for special emphasis: 

¢ Rapid build-up of research facil- 
ities to the tune of another $2 million 
by the end of this year. 

¢ Development of a major new in- 
dustrial project (either in Ontario or 
in Quebec) to manufacture agricul- 
tural chemicals from Alberta natural 
gas. 

e Expenditure of over $4 million 
for plant modernization. 

@ Work on a series of studies con- 
cerned with the possible production of 
a number of new products. 

°o 
Chinese Trade: During the past weeks, 
important secret talks have been tak- 
ing place in Geneva between Chinese 
trade experts and various top Euro- 
pean industrialists. From the scanty 
information now available, it appears 
that discussions have been mainly con- 


cerned with possible barter deals. 
Showing the greatest interest: German 
and Italian business executives. But 
since much of the Chinese output of 
minerals—especially tin and tungsten, 
which would have been welcomed in 
Europe as exchange goods--are a 
Soviet monopoly, the main Chinese 
commodities available as “bait” are 
probably items such as silk and tung 
oil. 

e 
Paint Enterprise/Cuba: The Glidden 
Co. has formed a new subsidiary in 
Cuba to manufacture and market all 
Glidden paint products. Management 
will be handled by Cuban nationals; 
financial backing was provided wholly 
by islanders. To be known as Fabrica 
Nacional de Pinturas, S.A., the new 
company has already broken ground 
for its first plant, should be in produc- 
tion by next January. 

e 
Ammonium Sulfate /Spain: The 
Spanish Ministry of Commerce has 
authorized new import licenses for 50,- 
000 tons of ammonium sulfate into 
Spain. These will be in addition to 
licenses already in existence, will bring 
the total amount of ammonium sulfate 
to be imported in the coming months 
to 100,000 tons. 


a 

Caustic Soda/Netherlands: The Upper 
House in the Netherlands has passed 
legislation approving the establish- 
ment of a 51-million-guilder caustic 
soda plant in Delfzijl. The state will 
guarantee a security loan of 21 million 
guilders; the plant will be established 
by a combine consisting of the Royal 
Netherlands Salt Industry, the State 
Mines, the Furnace Gases Co., and the 
Royal Netherlands Sulphuric Acid 


Factories. Raw materials will be ob- 
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gel breakers 
2, 4-D and 2,4,5-T salts 


carbon removal compounds 


gasoline and oil additives 








future profits. 
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rubber accelerators and activators 








photographic processing 
pharmaceuticals 
flotation agents 
corrosion inhibitors 


anti-livering agents 


Make Carpipe your source of ALKYL AMINES. Order now for 


IN CANADA: Carbide Chemicals Sales Company, Division of Union 
Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto. 








Specific | Boiling onary 
“CARBIDE'S” Molecular i ites % by Weight, 20°C. 
Weight wy ve = 

ALKYL AMINES 20/20°C. °C., 760 mm. n ater 

Water In 
Ethyl Amine 45.08 0.6836 14.5 inf. inf, 
Diethyl Amine 73.14 0.7062 55.5 inf. inf. 
Triethyl Amine 101.19 0.7293 89.7 5.5 46 
Isopropyl! Amine 59.09 0.6881 32.4 inf, inf, 
Diisopropy! Amine 101.19 0.7178 84.1 inf. inf, 
n-Buty! Amine 73.14 0.7385 77.1 inf. inf, 
Di-n-Buty! Amine 129.24 0.7613 159.6 0.47 6.2 
n-Hexyl Amine 101.19 0.7675 131.8 67 1.2 
2-Ethylhexyl Amine 129.24 0.7894 169.1 0.25 25.3 
Di-2-Ethyihexyl Amine 241.45 0.8062 280.7 <0.02' | 0.17 


CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS 





Even before incoming air reaches the 
wheel of the “Buffalo” BL Fan, it is 
guided in the most efficient path. The 
inlet bell is smoothly curved for 
absolute minimum friction; while the 
welded-on stationary inlet vanes re- 
duce turbulance and assure rated air 
delivery even if inlet conditions are 
The “Buffalo” inlet is 
one reason why “Buffalo” air-moving 


unfavorable. 


costs are low. 


The new improved “Buffalo” rotor, 
too, vitally affects performance. Here 
the full-curvature die-formed shroud 
and the backward curved blades move 


FROM INLET 
TO OUTLET 


HERE’S MORE 
AIR 
PER DOLLAR 


..- WHEN YOU SPECIFY 
“BUFFALO” TYPE BL FANS 


the air through the specially shaped 
housing and outlet with smoothness, 
quietness and efficiency. In addition, 
the fan’s performance is stable from 
shut-off to free air delivery. 


Besides these and other features, there 
is an intangible in all “Buffalo” fans 
that has always made for high satis- 
faction, We call it the “Q” factor, or 
built-in quality which provides long 
life and freedom from trouble. This 
is the sum total of the 77 years of 
“Buffalo” experience and know-how 
that goes into every fan to leave our 
plant. 


For further details 
on “Buffalo” Type BL Fans, 
write for new 
Engineering Bulletin F-100 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


189 Mortimer Scr. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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tained from the big Dutch salt de- 
posits in Winschoten. 


* 

Chemical Output/Russia: Russia’s 
Ministry of the Chemical Industry 
fulfilled its first-half 1954 production 
quota by 103%, says the government’s 
official newspaper, Pravda. Output of 
individual chemicals showing the 
greatest gains: caustic soda (11% 
over 1953), soda ash (up 12%), min- 
eral fertilizers (up 11%), pesticides 
(up 31%), synthetic dyes (up 2%) 
and synthetic rubber (up 1%). Pro- 
duction of chemical equipment has 
risen 15%. 


+ 

Salt/Peru: Although it won’t be offi- 
cially christened by the Peruvian gov- 
ernment until next Oct. 27, Peru’s new 
salt refining plant at Lima is now in 
operation. Construction for the Es- 
tanco de la Sal (a government entity), 
the plant was built, designed and 
equipped by Salt Chemicals, Inc., 
Tarrytown, N.Y., at a cost of $400,000. 
Under its processing and refining 
methods, salt will contain—for the first 
time in Peru—potassium iodide and 
magnesium carbonate. 


KEY CHANGES .. 


J. Brian Eby, to director, Texas Inter- 
national Sulphur  Co., 
Texas. 


Houston, 


J. E. Culpepper, to vice-president, 
sales, Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


I. Wendell Hamm, to director of 
manufacturing, The Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Arthur F. Smith, to manager of sales, 
and Preston F. Tinsley, to assistant 
manager of sales, Westvaco Chlor- 
Alkali Div., Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., New York. 


Donald C. Oskin, to manager of sales, 
and James R. Harris, to assistant 
manager of sales, Westvaco Mineral 
Products Div., Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., New York City. 


George B. Stone, to assistant-to-the- 
president, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn. 


John M. Depp, to plant manager, 
Kearny Works, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis. 


W. H. Stark, to  assistant-to-the- 
president, Standard Ultramarine & 


PUBLISHERS OF "FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Color Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


Donald B. McCammond, to assistant 
to the vice-president and general sales 
manager, Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


VENTILATING 
EXHAUSTING 


AIR CLEANING 
FORCED DRAFT 


AIR TEMPERING 
COOLING HEATING 


INDUCED DRAFT 
PRESSURE BLOWING 
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can you push 2 button 
and bump your CPI” profits: 


Better than that! Somebody else will do it for you. Because today automation 
is industry’s hottest new profit force, and the Chemical Process Industries 

are tailored-to-order for automatic control. 

Fact is, they broke the trail for pushbutton plants a long time ago. 





What’ll it mean? It’s more than mechanization! The automatic factory 

will utilize power and machines to a degree without human control, It’l] mean 

an expanding economy and better living standards, higher output and lower costs. 
It’ll mean bigger plants and bigger demands... more equipment will be needed, 
more raw materials consumed. But get that faraway look out of your eyes 

... it means more sales for you right now in this 

$59 billion producing, $43 billion-a-year spending market. 


Want a reason why? Look at Business Week’s report on Tomorrow’s Management 
... ‘toa large extent automation already exists in some process plants 

...alabor content as low as 10 percent... atrio of new chemical plants 

with a capital investment of several million dollars 

...@ few hundred men run the entire integrated operation.” 





Want more? See what these process plant operators are up to now. 

Look at these reports from CHEMICAL ENGINEERING on... Rubber By Pipeline 

—New Silica Brick By Pushbutton —Industry Hires Captain Video. 

Take a good look at this workbook .. . at the production-loaded editorial content 
. , at the how-to, show-where journalism that more chemical engineers 

pay for and prefer to any other magazine in this bustling market. 


How about it? Want a way to put that “Look, Boss, no hands!” 
touch in your own CPI selling? 

Try the chemical engineer’s business paper 

... your salesmen will love it! So will you 

when you begin to feel the boost from this low cost, 

high readership advertising . . . the kind 700 successful CPI sellers 
know pays off best . . . in CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 
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We CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


ame 






























bond dor Hose CPI market Roba, 


PUSHBUTTON PLANTS: WHEN AND HOW 
—A close-up of the fully automatic CPI factory 
from CE’s classic Process Instrumentation re- 
port. Tells what automation means —its CPI 
progress, present possibilities, future potentials 
— plus a provocative glimpse at the impact on 
society, industry and your process markets. 





WHAT ONE REFINERY BUYS -— Here's the 
second in CE’s continuing series of buying stud- 
ies... the story of purchasing and specifying 
practices in a large refinery... who buys—what 
products —how much—how bought ...a case 
history from interviews in the plant and home 
office of a leading oil company. 


CHEMICAL PROCESS FLOWSHEETS — 150 
detailed diagrams ... from abrasives to zine 
oxide ...a whole book full of basic CPI opera- 
tions that show where your equipment and 
materials fit in process plants. 





™) BESIDES THESE, your CE representative has 
other aids to suit particular product needs and 
augment CPI planning. Tell him your sales 
problem ...or write direct to CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING’s Research Department, 





ee 


more engineering-minded production men read it... 
more advertisers invest more pages init... 


blication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


MORE FORMALDEHYDE FOR THE EAST! 
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New Maine-to-Florida service by Borden 


Why bother with the trouble and expense of main- 
taining large storage tanks? With the opening of new 
facilities at Kernersville, North Carolina, Borden 
offers fast deliveries and dependable service for all 
eastern formaldehyde users, If you’re within 300 miles 
of a Borden source (see circles on map above) ship- 
ments are generally by truck. Beyond, figure on tank 
cars. Drums are available from all three shipping 
points. 

Borden has a full range of formaldehydes including 
% inhibited or uninhibited and 
37%, inhibited or uninhibited. Or if you require a 
special formula, Borden makes formaldehyde to 


extra-economical 


meet your specifications. Write for a quotation to: The 
Borden Company, Chemical Division, Dept. CW-84, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


: 


FORMALDEHYDE - HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE + RESORCIN - CASEIN + UREA-PHENOLIC-POLYVINYL-EPOXY-RESINS 
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by Christian J. Matthew and Samuel E. Perkins 


Fertilizers: Steady Growth, Solid Future 


Despite the big jumps in fertilizer production, supply 





and demand should be in balance by ’56. 


Here’s the rundown, the short- and long-range view 





on nitrogen, phosphates and potash. 


It was just around the start of World 
War II when the farmer found he 
could sell more crops than he could 
produce. Fortunately, he also dis- 
covered he could boost his yields con- 
siderably by using more fertilizer. 
Ever since, the chemical industry, 
straining to supply him, has been 
pouring out compounds of nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium in ever-in- 


creasing quantities. Today, it’s as 
if the farmer forgot to say “when.” 
Take ammonia, for instance, the 
farmer's chief source of nitrogen. In 
1939, the total U.S. production 
amounted to 245,000 tons. At that 
time the industry had a capacity of 
probably 380,000 tons/year. By the 
first of this year, it had a capacity of 
2,464,000 tons. And this year and 


next, it’s bringing in an additional 
948.000 tons (see table, Ammonia 
Plants and Their Capacities) . 

Ammonia, in fact has experienced a 
growth perhaps more spectacular than 
any other tonnage product of the 
chemical industry. And the record for 
other fertilizers, while not quite so 
dramatic, has been nonetheless 
pressive. 

Two to Consider: There’s presently 
a vocal group of experts who main- 
tain that this growth has been artifi- 
cial, that’s it’s been stimulated by 
war and by inflated farm prices. Fer- 
tilizer consumption, they feel, is due 
to level off. It may even decline. 

If you concentrate on the 


im- 


long- 








Meet the Authors 
CHRISTIAN J. MATTHEW (left) 
manager of the West Coast branch 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc. has been 
with the firm since he graduated 
from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1943. He has spe- 
cialized in technical and economic 
studies including surveys of fertil- 
izer processes and facilities. 
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fluid flow and polymers. 
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corporated in a forthcoming issue 
of ADL’s “The Technology Behind 
Investment.” 
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term view, it’s fairly easy to refute 
this stand, Here’s how: 

The population is growing at the 
rate of 1.0-1.5% a year. To maintain 
present living standards, that means a 
corresponding increase in demand for 
food and fiber. 

At one time, it was possible to meet 
such increases in demand simply by 
putting more land under cultivation. 
But the amount of tillable land not 
already in use is petering out. The 
best available opinion, in fact, is that 
not more than 5% can be added—if 
any heed is paid to economics. 

Formerly too, it was possible to 
utilize more land through increased 
mechanization, In that way, land that 
was needed to supply food for work 
horses could be put to other uses. But 


—————— —_ 


as mechanization is nearing comple- 
tion, the amount obtainable from that 
source is fast running out also. 

The only solution it seems, is to 
boost crop yields even further by 
better farming practices. And that 
means heavier fertilization. 

Translating this line of reasoning 
into precise figures is, however, diffi- 
cult. But the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has made a very reveal- 
ing study, It found that getting a 1% 
increase in yield from land deficient in 
nitrogen called for 25% increase in the 
use of nitrogenous fertilizer. Compar- 
able figures for phosphorus and 
potassium are 15% and 50%. 

These figures are necessarily rough 
because of the cumulative effect of 
the three fertilizer ingredients. More- 
over, most soils tend to be deficient in 
all three and application of a complete 
fertilizer would give a larger increase 
proportionally. 

They leave no doubt, however, but 
that it will take a sizeable increase to 
meet the food requirements of our 
growing population. 

Due to Grow: The short-range out- 
look, though also promising, is more 


difficult to assess. One good yardstick 
is an equation worked up by the 
U.S.D.A. to show the relation between 
farm income and expenditures for 
fertilizer. Up to 1948, the equation 
shows a striking correlation between 
the two. From that point on, the 
actual consumption of fertilizer is 
even higher than the income would 
indicate. 

There are several reasons for the 
discrepancy after 1948. But probably 
the most significant is the growth of 
fertilizer consumption in the important 
Midwest farming regions. For while 
the states along the Atlantic Coast and 
the Gulf are relatively mature ferti- 
lizer customers, the ones in the 
central portion of the country have 
only lately learned what fertilizers can 
do for them. Agronomic experiments, 
moreover, show that farmers in those 
states can use even more fertilizer and 
still raise their profits. 

The optimum rate of fertilizer ap- 
plication in the Midwest may never 
reach the levels attained in the South- 
east, for it’s not possible to project 
fertilizer experience from one area to 
another. Still, the Midwest has a long 
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U. S. Ammonia Plants and Their Capacities 





Capacity in tons/year 


Location Jan. 1, 1954 Projected Jan. 1, 1956* 





Allie? Chemical and Dye Hopewell, Va. 340,000 30,000 


" South Point, O. 273,000 738 ,000 
La Platte, Neb. 7,000 
American Cyanamid Avondale, La. 009 100,000 
Atlantic Refining Philadelphia, Pa. 30, OOO 35,000 
Brea Chemical (Union Oil) Brea, Calif. - 82, 000 82,000 


“ 


Columbia-Southern (Pittsburgh Plate Glass) Natrium, W. Va. 10, OOO) 30,000 
Commercial Solvents Sterlington, La. 70,000 UU 134,000 
Coop. Farm Chemicals Lawrence, Kan. - 0), O00 60,000 
Deere Pryor, Okla. _ 5, OO) 63,000 
Dow Chemical Freeport, Tex. 18,000 ) 


se 


“ 


Midland, Mich. 24,000 f 76,000 


Pittsburg, Calif. 4,000 
Du Pont Belle, W. Va. 210,000 


{ 
m " — - 219,000 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 9,000 


W. R. Grace Memphis, Tenn. 87, 000 87,000 


Hercules Powder Hercules, Calif. 28 ,000 


Louisiana, Mo. O00 rar 


Hooker Electrochemical Tacoma, Wash. 25,000 25,000 


Lion Oil El Dorado, Ark. 210,000 


“ 


Luling, La. 00 315,000 


Mathieson Chemical Lake Charles, La. 98 ,000 


“ 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 7,000 315,000 
ry Morgantown, W. Va. 210,000 
Mississippi Chemical Yazoo City, Miss. 63,000 39, 000 98 ,000 


National Distillers Tuscola, Ill. 90, 000 50,000 


Pennsalt Mfg. Wyandotte, Mich. 29 ,000 29 000 
Phillips Chemical Etter, Tex. 160,000 } 
( 310,000 


“ 


Houston, Tex. 150,000 
San Jacinto Chemical (Smith-Douglass) Houston, Tex. 38,000 38 ,000 
Shell Chemical Pittsburg, Calif. 95,000 


“ 


. 149 ,000 
Ventura, Calif. 54,000 


Spencer Chemical Henderson, Ky. 70,000 } 
Vicksburg, Miss. ~ 70, 000 320,000 
Pittsburg, Kan. 180 ,000 f 


Wilson Dam, Ala. 67,000 67,000 








948,000 














*In this report, the authors zero in on capacity that will be in place by the end of next year. 
may well be running by that time—represen? another 515,000-ton potential. 
thetic capacity during 1956 may be closer to 4.5 million tons.—Ep. 


As they explain in the text, other plantse—some of which 
And some industry sources think even that's conservative, that the total syn 
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way to go before it becomes a satu- 
rated fertilizer market. 

Barring a recession, then, it seems 
clear that the fertilizer demand is due 
for a steady rise at least for several 
years, At the same time, it’s likely 
that as more plants come in, compe- 
tition will become keener. 

Already some changes are being 
felt by producers of the three most 
important ingredients of commercial 
fertilizers, nitrogen, phosphates and 
potash. 


Nitrogen 


Though there are several sources of 
nitrogen, synthetic ammonia is far and 
away the most important. As of Jan. 1, 
this year, there were 24 plants in 
operation with a capacity of about 
2.46 million tons of ammonia, equiva- 
lent to 2.02 million tons of nitrogen. 


Fifteen more plants with a capacity 
of 948,000 tons of ammonia (780,000 
tons of nitrogen) are either just com- 
pleted or under construction. And at 
least ten others have been proposed 
or projected. These latter represent a 
potential of 515,000 tons of ammonia. 
If they’re completed on schedule, the 
total U.S. capacity in 1956 would be 
about 3.925 millions tons of ammonia 
(3.2 million tons of nitrogen). 

By-product ammonia accounted for 
190,000 tons of nitrogen in 1952. Be- 
cause it’s limited by the coking capac, 
ity at steel mills and utility coke 
plants, this source is not likely to grow 
significantly — probably to 210,000 
tons by 1956. The supply from natural 
organics (dried sewage, tankage and 
cottonseed meal) will remain about 
the same and imports may decrease 
somewhat. 

It all adds up to a nitrogen supply 
in 1956 of 3,150,000 tons/year. 

Balancing Up: Demand for nitrogen 
in the meantime is due for some hefty 
boosts, too. Agriculture, which took 
1.4 million tons of nitrogen in 1952, 
will probably account for 2.19 million 
tons by 1956, Similarly, the industrial 
and military market for nitrogen will 
grow—from 500,000 tons in 1952 to 
700,000 tons in 1956. And the conver- 
sion loss of ammonia (in processing it 


to the various end-products) will nat- 
urally show a _ corresponding in- 
crease. It should go from 75,000 tons 
to 110,000 tons. Exports, which will 
probably amount to 200,000 tons in 
1956, will swell the total U.S. nitro- 
gen demand to 3,2 million tons. 

Thus by 1956, the supply and de- 
mand for nitrogen may well be close- 
ly in balance. It means that the nitro- 
gen producers may be heading toward 
a period of tight competition, consid- 
erably tighter than they’ve experi- 
enced in the recent past. 

This period, may, of course, be 
short-lived. The U.S.D.A. has calcu- 
lated that to keep pace with the 
growth of population, nitrogen pro- 
ducers must up their stake by 100,- 
000 tons/year—every year. But by the 
same token, if more plants are built 
—as now seems probable—the industry 
may have to continue operations at 
less than full capacity. 

Picking up Speed: Back in the late 
30s, Allied Chemical at Hopewell, 
Va., and Du Pont at Belle, W. Va., 
were the two biggest producers of 
synthetic ammonia. Between them, 
they owned over 90% of the total U. 
S. capacity, which at that time was 
probably 380,000 tons/year. With the 
start of the war, the government en- 
tered the picture in a big way. It un- 
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U.S. Triple Superphosphate Plants and Their Capacities 











Company 





Location 








In the East 


Armour 








Davison Chemical 






I. P. Thomas 





Missouri Farmers Coop. 





Phillips Chemical 





Thurston Chemical 
TVA 


U. S. Phosphoric Products (Tennessee Corp.) 







Virginia-Carolina Chemical 


“ 





Swift 








In the West 
Anaconda Copper Mining 
Gates Bros. (Jefferson Lake Sulfur) 
Simplot Chemical 







Western Phosphates 








Bartow, Fla. 
Bartow, Fla. 
F. S. Royster Guano Bartow, Fla. 
Paulsboro, N. J. 
Galena, Kan. 


Houston, Tex. 


Joplin, Mo. 


Wilson Dam, Ala. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Nichols, Fla. 
Bartow, Fla. 


Anaconda, Mont. 
Montpelier, Idaho 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Capacity in tons/year 





Jan. 


2, 1954 


Projected Jan. 1,1 


956 














TOTAL 
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super equivalent to 100,000 tons/year of regular triple —Ep. 





* Production capacity has not been revealed. 





bringing in a regular triple super unit at Bonnie next month, moreover, figures that 
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} 
oe 130,000 


10,000 80,000 


100 ,000 

0, 000 50,000 
$5,000 35,000 
60,000 60 , 000 
735,000 1,555,000 














Its capacity the first of this year was equivalent to 40,000 tons of triple 
by the end of next year it will be making multiple and triple 
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thetic ammonia plants, including the Another 







dertook the construction of ten syn- Pont, Spencer Chemical and Lion Oil. 


form that’s popular is 








reactivation and completion of the ammonium sulfate. Normally, _ it’s 


































to mixed fertilizers, for, since it is 
not hygroscopic, it goes beyond the 
limits possible with solutions. 











TVA facilities at Muscle Shoals, Ala. used to provide additional nitrogen But some sulfate is being fed 
After the war, the government dis- 
posed of the ten plants, whose de- 
i signed capacity was 957,000 tons ect acaath ea oe ee Tee a 
year. ; Principal Producers of Normal Superphosphate 
At present, Allied, with a plant at 
South Point, Ohio, as well as the one and Their Capacities 
at Hopewell, is the biggest producer. ———SSSS=S=S==SS= = —==—=—=—=—=—=—_=—_ == 
Following in order of size are Mathie- C Estimated Production in Tons 
son, Spencer, Du Pont and Phillips aapeoy (18% P.O.) 
Chemical. Of the new plants being }——---—— eRe ss ee eo 
built or just completed, the largest ! oa . ; T eae 6o n 
yee oan a ion Oil, ple fon Cy- American Agricultural Chemical 1,150,000 
anamid, Phillips Petroleum and W. R. Armour 865,000 
Grace. . ‘ , » 
Mest of the sasnenis sade by thee Davison Chemical 865,000 
pone et be turned ong different Virginia-Carolina Chemical 670,000 
orm before it’s suitable for use in ’ . PRES 
agriculture. The most popular forms International Minerals & Chemical 575,000 
in 1952 were nitrogen solutions, which Swift 180.000 
, are essentially water solutions of am- : 
3 monium nitrate or urea to which free F. S. Royster (guano 380,000 
| ammonia has been added. These solu- P : , ‘ 
1 tions are the most important source Mathieson Chemical 380,000 
4 of nitrogen for mixed fertilizers and [~~ Seay MAT eA EL ee ae niet 
W the cheapest outside of anhydrous Total 5 365.000 
ammonia. Ais, 1% Se ‘ Frere ene But Site osx. 
i Important producers of nitrogen so- 
lutions include Allied Chemical, Du U. S. TOTAL 9,595,000 
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to the soil directly. At present, Phillips 
ranks as the biggest producer of am- 
monium sulfate; firms like Mathieson, 
Lion Oil and Best Fertilizer are im- 
portant factors too. 

Of the solid materials applied di- 
rectly to the soil, ammonium nitrate 
is easily the most important. On a 
nitrogen basis it’s cheaper than sod- 
ium nitrate, partly imported (from 
Chile) and another important form of 
solid nitrogen. And as industry steps 
up its promotion in the Southeast, 
ammonium nitrate and other concen- 
trated forms of nitrogen are apt to 
gain even more ground at the expense 
of imported sodium nitrate. 

Largest makers of the ammonium 
nitrate here are TVA, Spencer, Allied 
and Lion Oil. Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting is a major producer at 
Trail, B. C, 

Switch in Solids: Although the gov- 
ernment has encouraged production 


boosts for all derivatives of ammonia, 
it has placed particular emphasis on 
urea and nitrophosphates, both of 
which are at present relatively insig- 
nificant sources of nitrogen. The rea- 
son for this is believed to be a desire 
to convert at least a portion of the 
synthetic nitrogen into high-analysis, 
solid carriers other than ammonium 
nitrate. 

A number of firms are obliging; 
they're either converting or planning 
to convert a major portion of their 
synthetic ammonia into urea. Allied, 
for example, has expanded its urea 
plant at South Point, is just bringing 
in a new one at La Platte, Nebr. 
Deere at Pryor, Okla., and W. R. 
Grace at Memphis, Tenn., are also 
planning to divert a big portion of 
their ammonia output to urea. 

The likelihood of a large portion 
of ammonia capacity being used for 
the production of nitrophosphates, 
however, is more questionable. Allied 
is going ahead with its big, 200,000 
ton/year plant at South Point and 
Associated Cooperatives is building 
one at Sheffield, Ala., next door to the 
TVA operations (CW, Aug. 14, ’54, 
p. 75; et priori). But though a raft 
of other firms have either evinced in- 
terest in the idea or received certifi- 
cates of necessity, there’s no word on 


any other current activity along those 
lines. 


Phosphates 


Among the three essential ingredients 
of commercial fertilizers, phosphorus 
is unusual in that it’s the only one in 
which the U.S. has been self-sufficient 
since the early days of the fertilizer 
industry. 

This country’s first phosphate mines 
were located in South Carolina and 
Tennessee. These deposits have been 
virtually depleted; the fertilizer in- 
dustry has for the most part been de- 
pendent on phosphate rock from 
Florida. Recent improvements in 
methods of beneficiating ores, more- 
over, have permitted the recovery of 
phosphate fines that were at one time 
discarded. Hence many of the proper- 
ties that had been considered less de- 
sirable contain some of the richest 
reserves of phosphate in the country. 

Also recently, rich deposits have 
been uncovered in the western section 
of the country, particularly in Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Wyoming. And even 
though some big mines are being 
worked in that area, information on 
the extent of the reserves is not com- 
plete. The data that is available, how- 
ever, indicates that although the qual- 
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ity of the ore may not equal that in 
Florida, the Western reserves of phos- 
phate rock may well be the biggest 
in the world. 

Although there are a number of 
companies having holdings of proper- 
ties in Florida containing phosphate 
rock, only eight are mining there to- 
day. International Minerals and 
Chemical, believed to have the highest 
quality reserves, also is the biggest 
operator. It’s followed in order by 
American Cyanamid and Virginia- 
Carolina (which also owns _high- 
quality reserves). 

Coronet Phosphate Co.,—recently 
purchased by Smith-Douglass—is an- 
other firm possessing rich deposits. 
Perhaps the most extensive deposits 
are held by the American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. which has been pri- 
marily interested in low-grade rock. 

Normal and Triple: Historically, the 
most important way to make the phos- 
phorus in insoluble phosphate rock 
more available to plants has been to 
convert it into superphosphate by di- 
gesting the rock with sulfuric acid. 
Superphosphate, in fact, is still far 
and away the most popular phos- 
phorus fertilizer among farmers. The 
trend to more concentrated fertilizers, 
however, makes it probable that su- 
perphosphate will lose its percentage 
of the phosphorus fertilizer market. 

Right now there are about 200 pro- 
ducers of normal superphosphate 
with a reported production of 9.6 
million tons. But eight companies that 
own 103 plants account for roughly 
55% of the total (see table, Produc- 
ers of Normal Superphosphate and 
Their Production). 

Because the superphosphate busi- 
ness is seasonal in nature, pinpointing 
capacities is difficult. But as far as 
production is concerned, American 
Agricultural Chemical which turns out 
an estimated 1.15 million tons of su- 
perphosphate—on an 18% P2Os basis 
—(or about 12% of the industry's 
total) is the biggest. Armour and 
Davison, each of which makes prob- 
ably 9% of the total, are believed to 
be about tied for second place. 

One of the first big steps taken to- 
ward getting more concentrated ferti- 
lizers was the development of triple 
superphosphate, made by digesting 
phosphate rock with phosphoric*®—in- 
stead of sulfuric—acid. It’s one of the 
fastest growing fertilizer products, in 
spite of the fact that making it is a 
more complex chemical operation 
than making normal superphosphate; 


* Wet process phosphoric (made from phosphate 
rock and sulfuric) is employed by all producers 
except the TVA. The latter gets its phosphoric 
from elementa! phosphorus. 














U.S. Potash Producers and Their Capacities 


Potash Co. of America 


International Minerals and Chemical 


U.S. Potash 

American Potash and Chemical 
Duval Sulfur and Potash 
Southwest Potash 

Freeport Sulphur 

Others 





Total 


Capacity in short tons/year of K:O 





Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1954 | Projected 1956 
125,000 26 000 150,000 
375,000 0,000 125,000 
350,000 30,000 380,000 
200,000 200,000 
180,000 20,000 200,000 
150,000 50,000 | 200,000 
150,000 150,000 
20,000 10,000 30,000 


1,700,000 | 335,000 | 2,035,000 
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it also entails a considerably higher 
initial investment. 

There are presently only seven man- 
ufacturers of triple superphosphate, 
the biggest of which is the U.S. Phos- 
phoric Products Division of the Tenn- 
essee Corp. with a capacity of 350,000 
tons/year. Armour and TVA with ca- 
pacities of 150,000 tons/year are 
other major producers in the East 
while Anaconda with a 100,000 ton- 
a-year capacity is the leader in the 
West. 

By the end of next year, eight more 
firms are slated to be making triple; 
still others will have added capacity. 
Davison and Phillips are bringing in 
big plants, for instance, and Armour 
and U.S. Phosphoric are adding sub- 
stantially to their current output. If, 
in fact, all the plants presently under 
construction are completed on sched- 
ule, capacity by the end of next year 
will be almost double what it was at 
the start of this year. 

And the share triple takes of the 
fertilizer market will continue to grow 
at the expense of normal superphos- 
phate. In five years, triple may ac- 
count for nearly one-third the total 
fertilizer requirements for phosphates. 


Potash 


It was relatively recent that the U.S. 
became self-sufficient in potash. In 
1920, American Potash and Chemical 
became an important domestic pro- 
ducer by recovering muriate of potash 








from the brines of Searles Lake in 
California. Even so, total domestic 
production met only 5% of the coun- 
try’s needs. 

In 1925, potash-bearing ores were 
discovered in cuttings from oil well 
drillings around Carlsbad, N. M. Six 
years later, the U.S. Potash Co. started 
the first commercial production there. 
The firm was followed by the Potash 
Co. of America (in 1935) and Inter- 
national Minerals (in 1940). As late 
as 1937, however, almost half of the 
nation’s potash requirements were im- 
ported, 

But despite this relatively slow 
start, the domestic potash industry 
has achieved an impressive stature. 
For while the U.S. owns less then 
0.3% of the world’s known potash 
reserves, it accounts for roughly 35% 
of the production. 

With its estimated capacity of 
425,000 tons/year (K2O), the Potash 
Co. of America is the biggest pro- 
ducer. And although all the companies 
are loath to discuss their reserves, it 
is believed that the Potash Co. of 
America has high-quality reserves that 
occur in thin seams. Its mining costs, 
therefore, may be somewhat higher 
than those of others in the field. 

Running a close second is Interna- 
tional Minerals which, as a result of 
recent expansions, can probably turn 
out about 375,000 tons of K2O/year. 
It’s understood that IMC’s reserves 
are slightly lower in quality than 
some of the others. On the other hand, 
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112 cells of 42” Dorrco P-A 

Jigs handle primary circuit tin 
recovery on this Malayan 
dredge. At right — a 42” two 
cell Dorrco P-A Jig. 





Placer tin mining is big business in Malaya -— source of better than a 
third of total world production. And dredging for the tin-bearing 
matrix is a big tonnage operation. For instance, the 304’ dredge pic- 
tured above can dig 480,000 cubic yards per month from 130 feet 
below water level. 

The bucket line discharges matrix to a trommel screen where over- 
size waste is separated from minus %” feed for further processing. 
First step, and point of maximum tin concentration —— fourteen bat- 
teries of Dorrco P-A Jigs, each comprising eight 42” x 42” cells. These 
units are compact and light in weight — important considerations in 
water-borne operations. 

Tin recovery in Malaya may be of academic interest only to you. 
But, if you have problems involving any phase of the 
separation of finely divided solids in suspension — or 
ion-exchange — or fluidizing techniques. ..chances 
are that our worldwide organization can help you. 
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it’s the only company that has deposits 
of langbeinite, a mineral containing 
potassium sulfate. And the sulfate is 
a premium-priced product necessary 
for certain crops (e.g. tobacco) that 
can’t be exposed to chloride salts like 
muriate of potash. The other firms 
produce potassium sulfate by treating 
the muriate with sulfuric acid. 

Next in order of size is U.S. Potash 
Co., with a capacity of 350,000 tons 
of K2O/year. Although the firm has 
been working its mines longer than 
any of the others, its reserves are 
probably adequate. Further, it has 
high-grade deposits, and since it oper- 
ates in relatively thick veins, it prob- 
ably has an edge on the others as far 
as mining costs are concerned. 

Newcomers in the industry are Du- 
val Sulphur and Potash which started 
mining in the Carlsbad area in the 
spring of 52 and Southwest Potash 
Corp., a subsidiary of American Metals 
Co., which started up the following 
fall. They are believed to have annual 
capacities of 180,000 tons and 150,- 
000 tons of K2O respectively. 

By the end of 1955, all the com- 
panies that operate in the Carlsbad 
area will probably have higher ca- 
pacities. The only one, in fact, that is 
not likely to expand is American Pot- 
ash and Chemical whose output is 
tied directly to the amount of brine 
processed. Also, potash production 
must be integrated with the produc- 
tion of all chemicals recovered from 
the brine. 

In addition to the expansion of 
present producers, Freeport Sulphur 
may start mining in the near future. 
It has extensive holdings around 
Carlsbad and if it starts up with a 
capacity comparable to other recent 
entrants, the total domestic supply of 
potash may well top 2 million tons of 
K2O equivalent per year. 

In spite of the healthy proposed in- 
creases in production, however, the 
supply and demand should come very 
close to balance by 1956. Supply may 
even run slightly behind demand so 
that imports will have to be stepped 
up (from 180,000 tons to 300,000 
tons) to meet the projected require- 
ments of both industry and agricul- 
ture. 
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Produced by specialists in “essential 
chemicals from hydrocarbon sources.” 





Made to traditional high standards of quality, It is in general a very reactive chemical in- 
Jefferson’s Ethylene Oxide is used as a start- termediate. ; 

ing material in the manufacture of acrylo- Available immediately in 4,000 and 10,000- 
nitrile and nonionic surface active agents, gal. tank cars and 400-1b. net (ICC 5 P) drums. 
and as a sterilizing agent and fumigant. Samples for your preliminary investigation. 


Ethylene Oxide, 
; efe - Glycols, Dichloride 
? fe rs — Nn 4; ‘ Ethanolamines 
J Bf, roofer Nony! Phenol 
CHEMICAL COMPANY. INC. ca? Menpheline 
260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. Ethylene Carbonate 
Branch Sales Offices: Chicago, Houston, Charlotte Propylene Carbonate 
West Coast Sales Agent: Nelson A. Howard, Jr., Los Angeles Polyethylene Glycols 


Plant: Port Neches, Texas Glycol Ethers 
Other Stock Points: Chicago, Houston, Charlotte, and Tenafly, New Jersey 
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PROD Certo; 


EXPERIMENTAL STILL: For 

research, refinements such as 
movable trays (see cut at right) 
have been built in. 





From Common Ground 


Production problems, like politics, 
make strange bedfellows. And when 
those problems spring from common 
east reasons Thomas B. Hudson,® 
it should prove easy to persuade proc- 
essing firms to subscribe to a joint 
research venture in order to multiply 
their problem-solving efforts, divide 
their alloted expenditures. After a 
cross-country tour, talking to potential 
subscribers, Hudson returned to Cali- 
fornia last week as workmen put the 
finishing touches (see cut) on his two- 
year-old idea, completed construction 


* With Phillips Petroleum Co for 25 years, 
Hudson currently serves on Phillips’ planning 
board. He will function concurrently as presi- 
dent of Fractionation Research, but will draw 
no salary for this position. 
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of Fractionation Research's experi- 
mental distillation unit at Alhambra. 

Together with a leased simulator 
unit, the new distillation tower marks 
the end of FR’s facilities fabrication, 
the beginning of full-scale experi- 
mentation. While some potential 
client-owners are still in the offing, 42 
signed stockholders are already in the 
fold, some since 1952. Among those 
participating: Koppers, Lummus, Phil- 
lips, Catalytic Construction, and Fluor. 
The balance is composed primarily of 
petroleum companies with a small ad- 
mixture of petrochemical, natural gas 
and engineering firms. 

FR’s Floorplan: Having selected 
problems in fractionation as its com- 


mon denominator, FR actually incor- 
porated April 4, 1952; specifically it 
is “a cooperative organization formed 
to develop design information on the 
construction and operation of full- 
scale fractionating columns.” Present 
plans call for only a five-year (dating 
from April 4, 1952) period of incor- 
poration. 

Stockholders purchase one share of 
FR stock, contribute to a research 
fund on a seale graduated according 
to the amount of stocks held; mini- 
mum contribution for the five-year 
period is $5,000, maximum is $100,- 
000. No matter at what point they 
enter the venture, newcomers must 
pay full fare. 

In return, stockholders receive 
monthly progress reports, royalty-free 
licenses to devices or processes de- 
veloped during the program, results of 
already-completed patent and litera- 
ture searches on the subject, and the 
right to place one member on FR’s 
policy-making board of directors and 
another on the _ research-directing 
Technical Advisory Committee. 

It was the TAC that decided—by 
voting—to start the ball rolling with 
the investigation of bubble-cap trays. 
After canvassing the field it chose Er- 
win Amick (former Dean of Chemical 
Engineering at Columbia University ) 
as technical director, Francis Winn 
(former design engineer at Catalytic 
Construction Co.) as his assistant. 
The TAC at the first of each year 
decides upen the budget (which then 
must be approved by stockholders). 
After the present project is completed, 
the committee will decide where to 
proceed next. 

Amick and Winn, together with a 
junior engineer, make up the project’s 
only permanent operating personnel; 
hey will generally oversee the setup; 
and among other things, Amick and 
Winn will analyze and evaluate col- 
lected data before it is passed on to 
stockholders. Other workers (chemical 
operators, secretaries, et al) will be 
brought in on a pay-as-you-work basis 
under an unusual arrangement with 
stockholder C. F. Braun & Co., whose 
land FR occupies (and whose simula- 
tor FR has leased). 

Sum & Substance: Plans call for 
initial testing to be carried out on the 
small-scale simulator unit; if the first 
tests are successful, they will then be 
tried on a commercial (i.e., the ex- 
perimental column) scale for size. The 
final step is operation in stockholders’ 
standard columns to check out con- 
clusively information previously ob- 
tained. Although the simulator and 
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for improved production 


of esters, amides, ketones, peroxides, 
| ureides and many other acid derivatives, 


ACID CHLORIDES (rc0«1) 


by TRUBEK 


In many cases, acid chlorides are indispensable. Advan- 
tages include better yields and conversions, shorter reac- 





















tion times, lower reaction temperatures and lighter 
colored finished products: 

Amides from amines or amino acids 

Esters from alcohols 

Ketones from aromatic hydrocarbons 
Peroxides from sodium peroxide 


Ureides from ureas 


Available carload, less carload 





Acetyl Chloride 
Butyroyl Chloride 
Caproyl Chloride 
Capryloyl Chloride 
Cinnamoyl'Chloride 
Lauroy! Chloride 
Palmitoy! Chloride 
Phenylacetylt Chloride 
Propiony! Chloride 
and 


others, made to order 





INTERMEDIATES DIVISION 


THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES aes 


INCORPORATE D 


ESTABLISHED 1932 


soe East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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about reactive chemicals from the 
Du Pont Electrochemicals Dept. 


Consider These Promising 
New Products 


DIHYDROPYRAN is a versatile chemi- 
cal which reacts by additions to the 
double bond and by fissure of the ring. 


Mono- and polyhydroxy compounds re- 
act with dihydropyran to form unique 
cyclic ethers; this reaction suggests use 
of the compound to modify polymers 
containing hydroxy components. 


Hydrogen bromide yields 2-bromotetra- 
hydropyran, which in turn reacts with 
Grignard reagents to give alkyl and 
aryl tetrahydropyrans. 


Chlorination gives 2, 3-dichlorotetra- 


hydropyran, which on distillation loses 
HC\l to give 5-chlorodihydropyran. 


Hydrolysis with dilute mineral acid re- 
sults in addition of water to the double 
bond followed by splitting of the ring 
to give deltahydroxyvaleraldehyde. 


1,5-PENTANEDIOL (Pentamethylene 
glycol) reacts like other glycols. Dehy- 
dration, oxidation, esterification, and 
acetalization reactions provide a variety 
of derivatives. 


1,5-Pentanediol formsestersand poly- 
esters which may find use as plasticizers, 
emulsifying agentsand resin ingredients. 


Other Possible Applications: In dehu- 
midifying systems, brake-fluid composi- 
tions, lubricating oils, steam-set inks, 
paper or leather treating and finishing 
compositions, soaps and detergents, per- 
fumes, in films and as a plasticizer in 
certain adhesives. 


GET MORE INFORMATION about these inter- 
esting intermediates for possible use in your 
development work, Just clip coupon below. 


#06. U5. pat Ort 


Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Electrochemicals Department CcWw-4 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send me literature 
and information on: 


() Dimethyl Hydantoin (© 1,5-Pentanediol 

















PRODUCTION 


SIMULATOR: On a small scale, 


experimental units sit within 50 ft. of 
each other, they will run only in 
alternate spans, shut down sporadi- 
cally while data is collected and 
analyzed. 

While the simulator is simply a 
small-scale still for use at atmospheric 
pressure, the experimental unit is 
similar to a standard fractionating 
column with certain — refinements 
added, Among the addenda: 


AMICK, WINN AND HUDSON: 


it filters out unworkable ideas. 


e Interior lighting and windows 
will be used for taking colored movies 
that will be available to stockholders. 
Black-and-white movies, says Hudson, 
do not show clearly such things as 
frothing and liquid levels. 

e Facilities for movable trays will 
enable researchers to make adjust- 
ments, find ideal levels for standard 
and any newly developed trays. 

e Stronger construction than com- 


They cull the common problems. 
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Allis-Chalmers buiids a wide line of integrated prod- 
ucts for the generation, distribution and utilization of 
power. Each product is available in a variety of types 
and sizes .. . standard or custom engineered. Because 
of the scope of Allis-Chalmers power equipment, you 
can simplify purchasing and place the responsibility 
for system performance with one company. A-4420 














generation. 


WA-SERIES STEAM 
TURBINE-GENERATOR UNITS 


Available for either condensing, non-condensing, 
and automatic extraction operation, these units 
combine an impulse steam turbine and housing 
type air-cooled generator in a compact three- 
bearing arrangement. Features include labyrinth 
steam seals throughout, high chrome alloy steel 
buckets and time-proved governing system. Oil 
piping and simplified generator cooling system are 
above foundation. WA-Series units are built in 
sizes 2000 kw and larger in NEMA standard rat- 
ings. Larger steam turbine-generator units are 
also available. 


CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers condensers 
are built with rectangular, 
elliptical or round cross sec- 
tions. This choice of shapes 
permits maximum utilization 
of available space. Allis- 
Chalmers ‘‘Multi-Steam- 
Path” design insures effi- 
cient flow of exhaust steam 
throughout the entire con- 
denser, making all sections 
active. Condensers are avail- 
able in all sizes. 


PUMPS 


Allis-Chalmers builds cen- 
trifugal, axial and mixed flow 
pumps for practically every 
power plant service... boiler 
feed, water circulation, con- 
densate, heater drain, cool- 
ers, heating systems, etc. 
Sizes range from small com- 
pact pumps handling a few 
gallons per minute to huge 
units pumping 110,000 gpm. 


UNIT SUBSTATIONS 


Switchgear is the key to power continuity de- 
manded by chemical plant automation. Allis- 
Chalmers engineering has specialized in this type 
of equipment . . . switchgear which offers the fol- 
lowing advantages: 


Saves Space — Compartments are designed to 
permit adding special transfer bus or ring bus 
without adding cubicles. 


Saves Cost — By eliminating duplicate facilities 
or extra cubicles, Allis-Chalmers switchgear cuts 
equipment cost. 


Saves Time — Dry-type bus joint insulation sim- 
plifies adding and removing cubicles. No com- 
pounds to melt ... no fuss... no muss. 


In the substation illustrated, double-ended 
switchgear is combined with duplicate Allis- 
Chalmers power transformers. 


DRY-TYPE TRANSFORMERS 


Installed close to the load center, Allis-Chalmers 
dry-type transformers provide correct utilization 
voltages for efficient motor operation, flicker free 
lighting and full heating of thermal equipment. 
Long secondary runs are eliminated, distribution 
losses minimized. 

Allis-Chalmers dry-type transformers can be 
placed anywhere . . . on walls, platforms, posts — 
even on the machines they serve. No vaults are 
needed. Available in a wide size range — single 
phase, 200 kva and lower, three phase, 300 kva 

and lower, 600 volts and below. 
Illustrated is the completely 
enclosed dry-type transformer 
rated 50 kva and smaller. This 
model is particularly applicable 
to dusty atmospheres. General 
purpose, hermetically sealed 
and open ventilated designs are 
also available. 
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POWER GENERATION 





. : : TEAM TUR | > g and marine ica- 
Allis-Chalmers builds standard and special mo- coe URBINE or power plant and marine applica 
tors for practically every purpose. Illustrated is HYDRAULIC TURBINES .. . Francis, propeller and impulse 
the totally-enclosed, fan-cooled, explosion-proof types . . . all sizes. : 

aid f ‘all a 6 h aad t GENERATORS... synchronous, induction, direct current... 
motor whic 1 18 especially suited to chemical in- vertical and horizontal . . . all sizes. 
dustry conditions. Frames are corrosion-resistant Ks cmenares VOLTAGE semnArons, - for providing constant 

° 7 ae . . output voltage on generators of all sizes. 

cast iron. Rib type design provides ample reserve SYNCHRO-OPERATOR .. . for full automatic synchronizing 
cooling capacity. No inaccessible air passages. Im- of ac generators. 
proved bearing design CONDENSERS . . . surface and jet types complete with con 


densate and circulating pumps and drives... air ejectors 
PUMPS... for every power plant service... complete with 
motor drives. 

WATER CONDITIONING equipment, chemicals and service. 


POWER TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 
POWER TRANSFORMERS ... all sizes, including load-ratio 
control, regulating, phase-shifting, rectifier, furnace, and 
welding types. 

DISTRIBUTION TRANSFORMERS . . . urban and rural types, 
network, subway, vault, non-inflammable, and dry-types 
INSTRUMENT, METERING TRANSFORMERS . . . complete line 


affords maximum pro- 
tection against foreign 
matter — facilitates 
in-service lubrication. 
Built in % to 100 hp 
range, these motors are 
now available in the 
new NEMA frame size 





standards. , FEEDER VOLTAGE REGULATORS . . . for station, distribution 
\ : and branch service. 
CONTROL ; SWITCHBOARDS to suit application. 
; ‘ . P , SWITCHGEAR .. . vertical lift and horizontal drawout, 
Allis-Chalmers offers a complete line of manuai sneieiaiedl 
and magnetic, full and reduced voltage starters. CIRCUIT BREAKERS . . . oil, magnetic and air blast types . . . 
The Type H starter, shown here, is a high capacity outdoor and indoor . .. manual and automatic. 


z Sig . UNIT SUBSTATIONS... single-circuit, multi-circuit and load 
{ motor controller with built-in short circuit protec- center types. pOWER CONVERSION 


tion. This starter provides complete control for 


RECTIFIERS .. . mercury arc power, with metal tanks, single 
2300-5000 volt motors. and multiple anode . . . also permanently evacuated type. 

Oil-immersed or air- MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS . . . all sizes, with synchronous or 
t break contactors. me- sete oa motor drive .. . frequency changers . . . con- 
’ verters. 
ters, relays, current lim- SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSERS . .. for power factor correction 
iting fuses, auxiliary and improvement of system stability. 
8B switches . . . everything ssiemiais meaauns UIRIZANON 7 aia 

4 4 . . . Synchronous, induction, direct cur- 

; needed to provide high rent, 14 hp up to largest. Drip-proof, splash-proof, weath- 
; , capacity interruption er-protected, pipe or forced-ventilated TEFC and explo- 
a and maximum protec- sion-proof. 
b i tion f t d TEXROPE DRIVES, multiple V-belt . . . cast iron and pressed 
| \ ion for man, motor an steel sheaves . . . variable speed . . . speed changers. 
bf machine is engineered MOTOR CONTROL . . . standard and special for motors of all 
. | into one cabinet. sizes above ' hp. 

















Motors for 


Power Plant Voltage Control Power Plant 


In Rocking Contact voltage regulators, a small hes 
movement of the sector over a curved commutator Auxiliaries 
F covers the entire regulating range. No sluggish 
time-wasting relays. No vibrating or sliding con- 
tacts to wear out. 





Allis-Chalmers now offers a line of totally-enclosed 
fan-cooled induction and synchronous motors in 
ratings up to several thousand horsepower. These 





Type A Regulator — for ac generators, 125 kva at motors feature a heat transfer system utilizing a 
257 rpm to 1750 kva at 3600 rpm. cooling jacket which consists of tubes compactly 

arranged in the yoke. Internal air circulates 
Type B Regulator — for ac generators, 1000 kva at through this nest of tubes. Heat is transferred by 
257 rpm to 6250 kva at 3600 rpm. conduction to the inside of the tubes and is then 
Type C Regulator — for ac generators from 3125 dissipated to the atmosphere by air from the ex- 
kva at 257 rpm to 25,000 kva at 3600 rpm. ternal fan. Sizes 40 hp to 3000 hp. Other power 
All have a guaranteed sensitivity of plus or minus plant motor designs from 1 to several thousand 
0.5%. horsepower. 





Rocking Contact, Synchro-Operator and Texrope are Allis-Chaimers trademarks. 
































COOPERATIVE ENGINEERING 
Your A-C representative is an application specialist — ready and 
able to work with your staff or your consulting engineers to solve 
your processing problems. His recommendations are backed by 
Allis-Chalmers engineering departments . . . by complete research, 
testing and pilot plant facilities ...by experience gained in solving 
thousands of equipment coordination problems. Each processing 
problem is given personal, expert attention. Engineers and tech- 
nicians examine and evaluate your process to make existing as well 
as new equipment as productive and economical as possible. 


UNBIASED RECOMMENDATIONS 
Because A-C builds many types and sizes in a given equipment 
line, recommendations are completely unbiased . . . dictated only 
by your specific needs, 

Most important is the fact that Allis-Chalmers interest in your 
problem is continuous, Laboratory services, periodic equipment 
check-up, emergency parts service are yours for the life of the 
equipment. 



















Allis-Chalmers 
‘builds the following types 
of integrated equipment: 


Crushers * Grinding Mills * Screens 





Flaking Mills * Roller Mills * Screens 





PYRO-PROCESSING Furnaces * Kilns « Coolers * Dryers 





Generators * Condensers * Pumps * Transformers * Switchgear 
Substations * Motors * V-Belt Drives + Control 





LIQUID HANDLING A complete line of Centrifugal Pumps 








AIR AND GAS HANDLING Centrifugal Blowers * Axial Compressors 





i 

Allis-Chalmers Send me the following bulletins: aici i 

1150 S. 70th Street 25C6177, “A-C Equipment for the Process Industries.” ; WRITE 

Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin | would also like bulletins on .......-.-.0000--20--e eee ; FOR 
(Explanation of process or problem) tune oF auton p 





LITERATURE 


A 28-page insert, ‘‘Allis- 
Chalmers Equipment for the 
Process Industries,” may be 
found in the Chemical Engi- 
neering Catalog. This insert 
is available in bulletin form 
(25C6177). Individual bulle- 
tins covering specific equip- 
ment lines also are yours for 
the asking. 
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mercial units enables pressures to be 
taken up to 150 psi.; the unit can also 
operate at negative (vacuum) pres- 
sures, 


e Adjustments are provided for 
systems other than water and_ air. 
Most experimental models work on 
these but data therefrom can’t always 
be applied to commercial systems. 
FR’s unit will handle normal butane- 
isobutane, methyl cyclohexane-nor- 
mal heptane, isoproypl alcohol-water, 
methyl ethyl ketone-secondary butyl 
alcohol and hexane-absorption oil sys- 
tems, among others. 

The idea is to uncover everything 
that can be brought to bear upon the 
improvement of commercial fractiona- 
tion. Although FR isn’t aiming to de- 
velop better equipment (e.g., bubble- 
cap trays), says Hudson, “it is 
inconceivable that they won't.” 

Budgets and Bounties: The results 
that FR is looking for are clues to the 
design of less expensive, more effec- 
tive, reliable and flexible fractionating 
columns, or information that would 
permit presently operating columns to 
be revamped for greater capacity or 
separating efficiencies. 


Already uncovered, one bit of in- 
formation—that FR is currently check- 
ing out on its experimental unit— 
could lead to a 20% increase in ca- 
pacity for standard  fractionating 
columns. This could save stockholders 
the cost of a new column—that’s 
roughly $250,000, 

At the same time, the maximum 
cost to an FR stockholder is $20,000/ 
year—less, Hudson figures, than a 
good research engineer's salary and 
maintenance for one year. In ex- 
change, stockholders get five years’ 
use of facilities and services calcu- 
lated to cost $0.5-1 million, plus free 
use of any devices or techniques de- 
veloped by FR. 

At present, the schedule calls for 
dissolution of Fractionation Research 
and distribution of its assets in 1957; 
however, Hudson points out, since the 
equipment will have been paid for by 
then, stockholders may wish to extend 
the corporation’s life. The idea of 
creating a company to carry out co- 
operative, noncompetitive research is 
not unique, says Hudson; there is a 
similar setup composed of 40 oil firms, 
called Drilling Research, now about 
five years old. But the idea lays open 
numerous projects for exploitation; 
corrosion, for example, could prove a 
suitable subject, says Hudson, for 
some future five-year plan. The proc- 
ess industry is rife with common 
problems awaiting cooperative re- 
search. 
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FOR PAINT 
UFACTURERS 


Ply THE LIQUIFLOW CO2 SYSTEM. Assures a 
t constant supply of chemically pure CO2 
. anywhere in your plant. Let experienced 

LIQUID engineers show you how an integrated 
LIQUIFLOW COz2 System will improve your 
product and lower your operating costs, 





1 COOKING 
COz Sparging Cuts Cooking Time Yl 
. In actual tests, COz sparg- 








TT 

W added to mechanical agitation, reduced 
cooking time from 720 to 235 minutes. 

Wi, Co: ing through reaction 

mixture inerts it...keeps colors ‘light, constant. 

* Reduces reaction time. CO: carries off water va- 

por, allows mixture to reach higher temperatures. 

THINNING 

CO: in thinning tank retards oxidation, provides 

r) oenee “blanket.” 

















NS 





ry “blanket” in storage tank prevents 
Tannen ty 

Under Seti from the LIQUIFLOW System, 
CO: isa safe, efficient transfer medium. Also 
Pievmnreose “skinning” in pipes and pumps. 


S 


coz aw ys to . out filters recovers the oil, re- 
duces seonias time and frequency of cleanings. 
PACKAGIN 

Purging «Al containers with COz prevents 
“skinning” sone material cools. 


o 


7 TRANS 
Purging tank trucks with COz prevents “skin- 
ning” —eli tes costly cl ts. 





* Diagram above shows re- 
sults of tests conducted in 
the Resin Materials Appli- 
cation Research Labora- 

tories of the MONSANTO 

CHEMICAL COMPANY. 








FREE MANUAL 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 


3104 South Kedzie Avenue Chicago 23, Illinois 


Please send me the new manual, “The Uses of COz In Paint, Varnish 
and Other Alkyd-Type Resin Manufacturing.” 


POE ccsiicenncniserhccinnesiesemectimennceetiaiiaitalindiipiiiamaintshiniah 
COMPANY NAME. coomeanetjiittheaniiialimapiliielinsinieestinelbiaitias 
ADDRESS sassvsnireenenjisiiqpvieissbiissindspnntelbinietiaionatinssnianactanaes 


IE rence neernmenrwecrnmeeensinancnstenpecans ee iteninnsete WANs 
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BORON 
MERCURIALS 
CARBAMATES 
ZIRCONIUM CHEMICALS 
VANADIUM CHEMICALS 
AGRICULTURAL MAGNESIA 
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Calcined 
Magnesium Sulphate 





Ammonium 
Persulphate 





Potassium 
Persulphate 


Potassium Nitrate, 
Refined 


Lead Nitrale 


Sodium Chiorite 80% 





Linc Peroxide 63-65% 


Caustic Soda Pellets, 
NF and Reagent 


Line Chloride 


Linc Ammonium 
Chloride 





BERKSHIRE | 
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PG&E PLANT: 


. . . for the future, 144,000 gal./day of fresh water from the sea. 


Leaving the Salt Behind 


Well on its way to completion, Pacific 
Gas & Electric's $44-million Morro 
Bay (Calif.) steam-electric generating 
plant will operate on water from the 
sea; evaporators will take out boiler 
feed water, leave briny residue 
behind. The first of two 150,000-kw. 
units is scheduled to go into operation 
early next year, with the second to 
follow sometime in 1956. 

The evaporating system, designed by 
engineers of PG&E and the Bechtel 
Corp., is the first industrial application 
of sea water distillation in the U.S. 
Both of Morro Bay’s giant boilers 
will have their own _ triple-effect 
evaporator, each to supply 72,000 


gal. of fresh water per day. 
Condensate from the evaporators 
will contain less than 50 ppm. of the 
original 36,000 ppm. of solids in the 
sea water. Further purification by 
redistillation in the station’s make-up 
evaporator will reduce solids to about | 
ppm. before the water enters the main 
boiler feed water system. From every 
150 gal. of raw sea water pumped into 
the system, PG&E figures to take out 
approximately 50 gal. of fresh water. 
Times Three: The principle behind 
multiple-effect evaporation is, of 
course, essentially simple: a series of 
evaporator tanks are connected so that 
vapor from one tank acts as the heat- 
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to fully effective heat input in minutes— 


that’s the story of the... 


Blaw-Knox radiant Et furnace 










The Blaw-Knox Radiant Furnace for batch 
operation has such low heat capacity that it can 
be brought to fully effective operation in five 
minutes or less. Cut the fuel supply and it 

is black in one to two minutes. 


The nearly instantaneous response to direct 
instrument regulation of the fuel input permits 
close temperature control of a batch of oil or 
resin, even in an exothermic stage. 
Successive cooking curves on 
different days are smooth 

and identical. 


The basic design of the Blaw-Knox 
Radiant Furnace is a light 
stainless steel shell surrounded by 
high temperature, light weight 
insulating material. 


Approximately 75 percent of the 
heat to the batch is supplied by 
radiation from furnace walls 
arranged to eliminate local 

hot spots. 


Field reports of normal plant 
operation indicate fuel savings 
close to 50 percent over 
conventional, brick-lined, 
direct-fired furnaces. 


Write for complete information on 
the application of this low heat 
capacity furnace to direct-fired 
processes. 


B LAW- KN OX CO M PANY Chemical Plants Division /Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Tulsa 1, Oklahoma /Chicago 1, Illinois 


. 
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VEEGUM — a naturally-occuring inorganic silicate — pos- 
sesses this peculiar property — THIXOTROPY — the char- 
acteristic of forming reversible gels. This phenomenon plays 
an essential part in many chemical processes and applications, 
but it is a particularly valuable characteristic in emulsifying 
and suspending agents. 


For example, it is the thixotropic character of VEEGUM 
which accounts for its superior properties over commonly 
used organic emulsifiers. It permits suspensions of higher 
solids Gontent with lower suspension viscosities — It im- 
parts superior stability under variable temperature and 
humidity conditions — It improves the texture and consis- 
tency of the materials in which it is used. 


Specific tests* ¢f this kind conducted in our laboratories 
show results we know. will be of interest and importance 
to chemists in this field. » 


In addition to its thixotropic properties, VEEGUM also ex- 
hibits other advantageous characteristics which give it an 
exceptionally wide application. 


* VEEGUM is an effective agent in dispersing hydrophobic or 
colloidal materials without the foam of lowered 
surface tension. 


<n dispersions as low as‘ 1% will permanently sta- 
bilize emulsions containing many types of oils, 
fats and waxes. 


> VEEGUM is compatible with alcohols, polygycols, and other 
organic solvents as well as certain electrolytes. 


Thixotropic VeeGum is purified colloidal magnesium silicate, 
non-greasy, non-toxic and non-irritating. It is opaque, white, 
odorless and tasteless. It is easily prepared in aqueous dis- 


persions by simple agitation with or without the applica- 
tion of heat. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please send [) VEEGUM Bulletin C122 [) sample of VEEGUM 
C) information on using VEEGUM for: 











(state application) 






NAME 


POSITION___ FO ee ee 
(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead) 
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ing medium for the next tank. In 
theory the amount of evaporation in- 
creases in direct proportion to the 
number of effects or evaporator 
tanks. 

In actual practice, the operation is 
far from simple: at Morro Bay, PG&E 
will pump raw salt water into the first 
of three evaporator tanks where steam 
from the plant’s regular steam system 
will pass through 290 one-inch 
evaporator tubes, vaporize the first 
portion of salt water. The vaporized 
salt water (steam), drawn off the top 
of the evaporator tank, will then pass 
through the second set of evaporator 
tubes, vaporize more of the raw salt 
water. Similarly, vapor from the 
second effect will vaporize additional 
water in the third effect. 

Salt-water steam from the final 
(third) effect together with vapor from 
the first two effects will be piped to a 
make-up evaporator and redistilled in 
order to lower solid impurities. After 
it has been reconverted into steam, it 
will then serve to power the plant's 
turbine generators. 

The unevaporated sea water — its 
salinity concentrated to 150% of 
normal—will pass from the final 
evaporator into the plant’s discharge 
system. In order to minimize crusting 
of salt in equipment, PG&E will add a 
liquid cornstarch-disodium phosphate 
boiler compound to the first effect, 
maintain (by vacuum) a progressive 
depression of the boiling point in 
successive effects. 

To minimize corrosion, an equip- 
ment fabricator, Lummus Co. (Hones- 
dale, Pa.), is now making these evap- 
orator tanks of a copper-bearing steel, 
with steam tubing of a copper-nickel 
alloy in the first tank and of an alumi- 
num-brass compound in the other two. 

Primary considerations influencing 
the decision to use evaporators were 
conservation of local fresh-water 
supply and dependability. After ex- 
haustive inquiries as to other possible 
sources, PG&E concluded that sea 
water is “the most advantageous of all 
sources considered.” 

Prior to this time, multiple-effect 
evaporation had not been regarded as 
a very economical means of getting 
fresh water from the sea (CW, June 
12, p. 38). The price tag on each 
triple-effect evaporator is $200,000. 
Cost of the fresh water by this method 
has been estimated by experts as 
somewhere between $1.50-4/thousand 
gal. At these prices, there is no indi- 
cation that salt-water distillation will 
become a trend. But it could be a 
boon to plants in locations where the 
premium on a reliable fresh-water 
supply will foot the bill. 
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modernizing? 


give new equipment the instrumentation it deserves 


New 


Each 
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wus you’re planning to install new process equipment, plan to take 
advantage of the full potential of modern methods of measurement 
and control. It’s the sure way to get top value for your modernization 
investment . . . for the improvements in production economy, quality 
and versatility possible with today’s new process equipment depend 
increasingly on control instrumentation. 


Here are some specific suggestions for your own modernization plans: 


equipment should be designed for control. Instrumentation is not 
merely a necessary appendage. It’s a vital, integrated part of the process 
itself. Control design goes hand in hand with process design. Honeywell’s 
experienced application engineers will be glad to cooperate with your 
own staff or your consulting firm, to recommend ways to obtain 

the full benefit of modern instrumentation. 


instrument should fit its function. This may seem obvious—but all too 
often, instrumentation has been stretched or squeezed to fit the 
application. In Honeywell’s exceptionally wide line, you’ll find 
instrumentation with exactly the right performance . . . at the right cost 
... for your process. 


A talk with your nearby Honeywell field engineer will give you a detailed 
picture of what instrumentation can mean in your modernization 
program. Call him today . . . he’s as near as your phone. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., Industrial Division, 
Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Honeywell 


Fouts ow Covttols. 
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Punch Tape Cuts Red Tape 


Upwards of 80% of manual sales-order manipulation 
is eliminated as Mathieson initiates “integrated data processing.” 





Mechanized from order writing to sales analysis, IDP 





trims costs, speeds handling, and boosts accuracy. 


Invariable information, processed with tape-perforat- 





ing typewriters, and IBM machines, team together to turn the 


trick. 


One of the last remaining strongholds 
of untamed costs and manual human 
endeavor — office paper work — was 
stormed again this week under the 
forward march of mechanization. Un- 
veiled to CW’s camera at Mathieson 
Chemical Corp’s Baltimore headquar- 
ters: the first industrial application of 
complete “integrated data processing” 
to sales-order handling. 

With IDP—a cost-slashing hook-up 
of Flexowriters, telegraphic equipment 
and IBM machines—Mathieson now: 

© Writes 80-90% of its industrial 


sales-order data automatically, simul- 
taneously transmits it to the plant. 

e Transcribes automatically a like 
percentage of its invoicing. 

e Performs mechanically, with a 
minimum of manual aid, tabulating 
and sales-analysis chores. 

Actually, Flexowriters have been 
used for some time in letter duplica- 
tions and for specific paper work proc- 
essing jobs. But the Mathieson instal- 
lation is believed to be the first to 
process sales orders mechanically from 
initial writing though to sales analysis. 









SHORTCUT INVOICING: Mechanical 
(except circled parts), it trims time, errors. 


And, asserts the company, the new 
system substantially decreases office 
costs, improves the method-efficiency 
of achieving accuracy and, with some 
aid from a communication centraliza- 
tion, markedly soups up order-han- 
dling and sales-analysis work. 

Next to hiking sales, there’s nothing 
most chemical companies would rather 
do than pare overhead. Not too long 
ago, Robert S. Thiem, administrative 
assistant in Industrial Chemicals, 
viewed a Baltimore showing of Flexo- 
writer equipment, came away with a 
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LOW-COST INTERMEDIATES 
CSc. IN TANK-CAR QUANTITIES 


This versatile trio represents the most economical source of the amine group because 
of their low equivalent weights and moderate prices. Marketed by CSC in both 
anhydrous and aqueous forms, they are available for shipment in large-volume 
quantities (tank cars) as well as In drums and smaller containers. Write for latest 
Technical Data Sheet. industrial Chemicals Sales Dept., Commercial Solvents Cor- 
poration, 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


MONOMETHYLAMINE CH; NH2 


Manufacture of amide and sulfonated amide-type detergents and surfactants. Synthesis of 
caffeine, aminophylline and desoxyephedrine. Manufacture of photographic chemicals, 
the explosive tetryl, amide-type plasticizers, ion-exchange resins, corrosion inhibitors 
and paint removers. 
































Properties 

Molecular Weight 31.06 

Boiling Point at 760mm, °C — 6.79 

Flash Point, Tag Open Cup, °F 34 «(30% sol) 
Density at 20°C 0.912 (30% sol) 


Weight per U.S. Gallon at 68°F, Ibs. 76 (30% sol) 





DIMETHYLAMINE (CH;)2 NH 


Uses 

Raw material in manufacture of thiuram sulfide-type vulcanization accelerators and of 
dimethyldithiocarbamic acid salts used as fungicides. Neutralizing and solubilizing agent 
in preparation of concentrated solutions of 2,4-D salts. Manufacture of anti-malarials. 
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Properties 

Molecular Weight 45.08 

Boiling Point at 760mm, °C 6.88 

Flash Point, Tag Open Cup, °F 54 (25% sol) 
Density at 20°C 0.921 (25% sol) 


Weight per U.S. Galion at 68°F, Ibs. 7.7 (25% sol) 





TRIMETHYLAMINE (CHs3)3 N 


Uses 

Preparation of long-chain quaternary ammonium compounds used as softeners, 
lubricants and waterproofing agents for textiles. Used with benzoyl peroxide to 
“set” methacrylate resins. Synthesis of cationic surface-active agents. 


Molecular Weight §9.11 
Boiling Point at 760mm, °C 2.87 
Flash Point, Tag Open Cup, °F 38 (25% sol) 
Density at 20°C 0.913 (25% sol) 
Weight per U.S. Gallon at 68°F, Ibs. 7.6 (25% sol) 
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of the times 
are seen 
through a 


MICROSCOPE! 


For example you see above a 
photomicrograph of micro- 
crystalline wax. This wax gets 
its mame from the minute 
crystalline structure which, under 
the microscope, contrasts greatly 
with the large, widely separated 
crystals of paraffin. 


Bareco microcrystalline waxes 
have long been leaders in their 
field. Now in use in literally 
thousands of different wax 
formulas they have received the 
widespread applause of scientists 
in the wax-using industries 
throughout the world. Bareco 
waxes are in constant demand, 
because formulators have learned 
that “Wax is Bareco's business 

. their only business”—and 
this specialization pays off in 
more reliable, more uniform wax 
protection. 


Be Square 190/195 melting point 
Be Squere 180/185 melting point 
Be Square 170/175 melting point 
Starwex 180 minimum melting 
point 

Ceraweld 155 minimum melting 
point 

Ceratek 155, 165 minimum melt- 
ing point 

Victory 155, 165 minimum melting 
point 

Petronauba emulsifiable petroleum 
wax for polish formulations. 


Write for samples, specifications, 


and prices 


(=). BARECO O1L Co. 


9 e TULSA, OKLA 
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COST CHOPPERS: Edward Clayton, Robert Thiem and William Stevens inspect 


their “axe”—punch-holed tape. 


vision of lower costs through lessened 
manual typing of orders. But by the 
time the system hits high gear, its 
punch-holed tape will have crept into 
invoicing and sales analysis as well. 

Typing and Taping: Main cog of 
integrated data processing is the Flexo- 
writer. When a message is typed out 
on the machine, it produces a regular 
printed script copy and concurrently 
records the data by punch-holing a 
paper tape. Analogously, the instru- 
ment can print the message from the 
tape. 

Like most companies, Mathieson 
has many customers repeatedly order- 
ing the same chemical for the same 
plant. Thus a good part of the order 
information stays constant. Some in- 
variables: customer name, plant loca- 
tion, shipment route, terms, descrip- 
tion, shipping notice specifications and 
in some cases, special instructions. 

Here’s how Mathieson combines in- 
struments and invariables to bring effi- 
ciency and the machine age to sales- 
order routine: 

e For its 6,000 customers for whom 
it was practical, the firm recorded this 
information on an Order Preparation 
Card with a Flexowriter, thus per- 
forating a master, constant-information 
order tape. 

@ When a salesman’s successful, the 
right card-and-tape is yanked, the tape 
fed into the Flexowriter. This auto- 
matically reproduces the invariable 
data on the order. Variable material, 
such as the particular number of the 
order, quantity and “when wanted” 


are added manually. As the sales order 
rolls around the carriage, a new, sec- 
ond tape with both constant and vari- 
able information ribbons out. This 
complete sales-order tape next winds 
through Western Union equipment, 
thereby wiring the order to the plant. 
Six copies of the order are made, in- 
cluding ones for billing, product con- 
trol (production scheduling, price 
checking), and customer acknowledg- 
ment, 

e Receivers at the factory print the 
wired-in order in triplicate to serve 
shipping, billing and scheduling pur- 
poses. The plant manually tacks on the 
shipping variables (car numbers, ship- 
ping date, package data), to the billing 
copy, posts the billing copy and a bill 
of lading to the billing department in 
Baltimore. The procedure varies slight- 
ly for multicar orders shipped over a 
period of time. Here, the Transporta- 
tion Dept. “Flexowrites” the original 
lading bill, turns out a master lading 
tape. Subsequent lading bills are thus 
inscribed automatically; only total 
weight and shipping date need be 
typed manually. 

¢ Hauling out the complete sales- 
order ribbon, the billing department 
Flexowrites the invoice automatically, 
manually adding only the new variable 
information on the billing copy and 
bill of lading. And as the invoice is 
pounded out at 100 words/minute, 
the Flexowriter mechanically clicks off 
a new tape—with all the facts for sales 
analysis and tabulating. 

e Whirled through an IBM tape- 
to-card machine, the data are trans- 
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Need Vacuum-Melted Metals 
in 1000-pound 








Quantities ? 


Stokes is building practical 
vacuum furnaces to supply that 
need . . . designing for 2000-pound 

jobs .. . planning for 5000-pound 
units . . . for melting and casting 
gas-free metals of extreme purity, high 
ductility and great strength. These furnaces 
are used also for sintering, annealing and degassing. 


A Stokes induction-heated 
vacuum furnace for melting 
and casting gas-free metals. 
Such metals have extreme 
purity, high ductility, 

great impact and rupture 
strength, improved creep 
resistance and exceptional 
performance qualities. 


You can have Stokes vacuum furnaces for top or bottom pouring, for 
single or multiple ingots, for centrifugal castings. We build tilting type 
induction-heated melting furnaces of 10 to 1000 pounds capacity; mov- 
able retort resistance-heated furnaces for degassing and annealing in 10, 
20 and 30-inch retort sizes; resistance-heated furnaces with removable 


a 
a 
| 
a 
i 
| 
| 
i heat source or with bell-type retort; two-zone furnaces with movable 
- boat, and others. 
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i 
| 
| 
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We supply complete, integrated “package” units engineered completely 
and specifically to meet the particular need for vacuum pumping 
capacity, heating input and any mechanical actuation required to con- 
trol operations in the vacuum chamber. 


Most important . .. we bring to every vacuum furnace problem the value 
of 40 years’ practical experience in building vacuum equipment and 


. guiding its installation and adjustment to efficient operation in the field. 
" F. J. StroKES MACHINE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 20, Pa. 
. 
% 








STOKES MAKES: High Vacuum Equipment, Vacuum Pumps and Gages / Industrial Tabletting, Powder Metal and Plastics Molding Presses / Pharmaceutical Equipment 
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DON’T TURN UP 


YOUR NOSE 
AT BAD ODORS.... 


Instead ...DO something about 
them! Bad industrial odors. . . bad 
product odors...these can be 
overcome, in most cases, by the 
proper use of suitably selected 
aromatics. And cheaply, too! If 
you have such a problem, chances 
are we can offer you an effective 
solution upon countless 
problems similar to yours success- 
fully handled by our Technical 
Laboratories for other accounts. 
It will cost you nothing to inves- 
tigate. So, submit us your odor 
problem. If we can effect an im- 
provement, you will benefit. Write 
us...or use coupon below. 





PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL 
Ae ences OT A ST Ta 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 

76 NINTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
We are interested in [—] PERFUMES 
[_] ODOR NEUTRALIZERS for use in the 
manufacture of products checked be- 
low. What do you recommend? 

[(-] ADHESIVES [[] FINISHES [[] INK 
(_] LEATHER [] PAINT ["] PLASTICS 
(_] PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
[_] POLISHES (_) RUBBER [_] SOLVENTS 
[_] SPRAYS [_] TEXTILE CHEMICALS 

(_] OTHERS: 








(Note: Please send accompanying letter giving 
details of your particular problem.) 


COMPANY. 


ADORESS: 


City: 
ATTENTION: 
TITLE: 


FRITPACHE = le 


76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 








DISTRIBUTION . 


TYPING FROM TAPE: Flexowriter prepares most of the order, girl adds rest. 


ferred in the tabulating section to 
punched-hole cards. Mechanical sort- 
ing then deals such typical sales assay 
data as territorial, geographical, and 
industry-use breakdowns, captive con- 
sumption, and total product volume 
vended by plant or entire company. 

Bonus Benefits: Into every nook the 
perforated band reaches, it punches 
out solid time-snipping, money-saving 
advantages. And, contends the com- 
pany, it’s even boosted morale. Ad- 
vantage by advantage, this is how the 
“machine-look” benefits Mathieson’s 
order processing: 


ll 


e Accuracy. Vital at every step, it 
was formerly attained in sales analysis, 
for example, only through extensive, 
expensive checking. Files had to be 
drawn, data coded, then key-punched 
into IBM cards. Careful costly scrutiny 
of this laborious manual operation was 
necessary to avoid creep-in error. But 
now its all control-engineered and op- 
portunity for error has plummeted 
70%. Invoicing error possibility has 
slumped a whopping 95%. Vanquished 
too, by mechanical order writing, are 
costly customer-ruffing mistakes in 
addressing. 


A 


LAST REEL: Invoice tape data is recorded on punch-hole cards for sales analysis. 
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ALSO MAJOR PRODUCERS OF: 
SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE 
CHLORINATED TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
ANHYDROUS © CRYSTALLINE 


MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE 
ANHYDROUS »* MONOHYDRATE 


SODIUM FLUORIDE 
SODIUM SILICOFLUORIDE 


HYGRADE FERTILIZER 
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Sodium Petvolies is 
Blockson’s brand name 
for a water soluble 
Glassy Sodium Phosphate 
with the desirable 
characteristics of Sodium 
Hexametaphosphate and 
Sodium Tetraphosphate. 















ALL 
RUBBER 
DRUM 


SAFE AND EASY TO HANDLE! 
NO METAL 
NO BREAKAGE 






















































for 
* MURIATIC ACID 


* HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
* FERRIC CHLORIDE 


* CORROSIVE LIQUIDS 


* 
ICC-43A SPEC. 
Tare Weight—34 Ibs. 
13 gallon capacity 

* 
Made with 
Natural, Neoprene, 


Butyl or other Synthetic 
Rubber Linings 


* 


Threaded or Stopper type closures 















THE GENERAL TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION 
WABASH, INDIANA 


Distributed by THE C. P. HALL CO. 






















5147 W. 67th St. « 
AKRON, 0. ° ° 
WEWARK, H.3. 


CHICAGO 36, ILL. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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e Time. Beating away twice as fast 
as a good typist, the Flexowriter halves 
order preparation and invoice typing 
time. And changelessly recording the 
facts onto tape, it whacks 80% off 
clerking and verifying time. 

Other economies: separate key- 
boarding of the order to the plant is 
eliminated, shaving 50% off the send- 
ing time. The Flexowriter hook-up, 
too, smooths handling of peak load 
transmission. Generally, the new sys- 
tem expedites all process routine. 

e Savings. Introduction of the me- 
chanical method, asserts Thiem, saves 
the salary of several clerks. But this is 
not all. For, in Order Writing, the 
same staff throughputs much addi- 
tional work. Now, it places on “tape” 
much of the information previously 
done by Billing and Tabulating. Over- 
time too, no longer gnaws the budget. 

¢ Production. Without boosting its 
numbers, the same staff could handle 
a fair-size work increase. In Tabulat- 
ing, the department now not only 





& 


New Nerve Center 


Also revamped at Mathieson (see 
story, p. 56) is its communication sys- 
tem. Like most of the IDP, it 
“evolved” during the switch to 
mechanization and was not, at the 
outset, originally contemplated. 
Shown above: the new nerve center 
joining the Baltimore headquarters 
with 31 plant and regional branches 
on a private wire. Heretofore, Mathie- 
son depended upon leased line and 
telephone communication. 

The new message center stems from 
a comprehensive study of previous 








MULTIBRANCH INTERCOM: It handles heavy loads for less. 


places sales analyses on the desk of 
management days sooner, but also can 
readily whip up additional reports. 
Morale gets its lift in the bypassing of 
tedious typing and formerly messy 
order duplication. 

Evolution: Master-planned as_ it 
may appear, the innovation and its 
expense-chipping pluses weren't 
spawned overnight. Originally, only 
order-writing was scheduled for the 
punched-hole ribbon. But its poten- 
tials, economy and ease of accuracy 
attainment, were too promising to be 
bypassed by Billing and Tabulating. 
Teaming together, William A. Stevens, 
Billing Manager, Edward F. Clayton, 
IBM tabulating boss, and Thiem set 
out to mechanize paper work, stream- 
line cost. Aiding them: their 90-odd 
years of Mathieson know-how, tech- 
nical service men from Commercial 
Controls Corp., Western Union and 
Standard Register. 

Although the switch-over went 
smoothly, and most problems were 


communication costs. In establishing 
it, the company gained these assets: 

e Improved communication. Peak 
loads are easily transmitted. 

e Economy. The installation offers 
a refile feature and allows vast mes- 
sage step-up without increased cost. 
Example of the refile “plus”: Mathie- 
son’s Squibb Division can wire the 
Pacific coast, using the internal system 
to its farthest western point. Cost 
then would be only for sending from 
the end of the private wire to the 
Coast. 
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NEUTRAL 


PALE COLOR 


ECONOMICAL 


Grade Number 


5-10 


$-25 


a LOW-COST 


5-40 


$-55 


5-70 
$-85 
S-100 


S-115 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 


Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Plants at 


Melting Point + 3°C 


PERMANENT 


WATERPROOF 


MANY GRADES 


The properties of PICCOLYTE RESINS are: 
COMPOSITION— Compeene essentially of poly- 


mers of pinenes, prec 
ACID RESISTANCE 
ALKALI RES 

tions of alkalies. 
SALT RESISTANCE—Unattacked by salt solu- 

tions of varying pH. 
HEAT RESISTANCE—When held at 600° F for 

six hours no darkening in color was observed. 
SAPONIFICATION—Saponification number ap- 

proximately zero. 
ACIDITY—A neutral resin, acid number approxi- 

mately zero. 


ominately beta pinene. 
Inert to dilute acids. 
-E—Unattacked by 10% solu- 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY—Has low specific gravity, 
varying with melting point between 0.98 and 1.00, 

THERMOPLASTICITY—A readily thermoplastic 
resin, 

MELTING POINTS—Various melting points avail- 
able from 10° C to 135° C on the Ball and Ring 
softening point method, (Tolerance, 3° C), 

COLOR—A 50% solution in mineral spirits ap- 
proximately color 5 on Gardner 1933 scale 

SOLUBILITY—Completely soluble in aliphatic hy- 
drocarbons, 

ASH—Less than 0.1%. 

FORM—Solid. 

PACKAGE—Solid grades in light gauge drums; 
plastic grades in heavy, open-head drums, 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 


NAME 


Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 


New York * Chicago * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh 


District Sales Offices 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS .... 


Please send me a copy of your bulletin describing PICCOLYTE 
Synthetic Resins and samples of grade for (application) 


POSITION 


























can solve your odor problem! 


If you meet buyer resistance /( Ng a4 due to 
offensive odor tis of your finished product, an Alawash. 
reodorant can be specifically dR designed to 


improve its odor or lessen its malodor. 


If your employees complain ee because 
= raw materials used in your processing opera- 


tions create an obnoxious ke smell, an Alemask 


reodorant can vastly improve working conditions by 


a masking objectionable fumes. 


If your plant Sawn community complains of 
offensive effluents from your plant stacks, =clfplba an 


‘77 


p | Rat MR can be ass — upon 
the malodors, making for a clean, fresh Be “ ‘atmosphere. 
The technicians of our engineering service Sha, 
section will work 25{ with you toward fF eradicating 
your odor problem successfully and inexpensively. 
For complete details on the application of these chemical products in a 


vast range of industries, write today to Industrial Reodorants Division 
(Alamask), Rhedia, Inc., 230 Park Avenve, New York 17, N.Y. 


o 
INC. 
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DISTRIBUTION. 


minor, one big question cropped up: 
What information should be included 
on the order to provide sales analysis 
with the requisite data? 

Solving it entailed a thorough study 
of what sales analysis needed plus a 
bit of “trial-and-error” experimenta- 
tion. And, to hit maximum efficiency, 
repositioning of data on some of the 
paper forms was required. Here, 
manual fill-ins were grouped, not inter- 
spersed with tape-activated typing. 

Morale sag, one problem often ac- 
companying job elimination, never 
materialized. Those displaced by ma- 
chines were all transferred to other 
jobs. (At the outset, of course, the 
order writing mechanization meant 
overtime for the section personnel. 
Transfer of 6,000 records to tape, while 
not a real problem, was a burdensome 
chore, needed overtime hours for com- 
pletion in a reasonable period. ) 

Payoff: The cost of gadgeting the 
sales-order routine is naturally diffi- 
cult to total, Most of its cost is for the 
Flexowriters themselves ($2,600 
each). Mathieson’s case may not be 
wholly typical; much auxiliary equip- 
ment (IBM machines) was already 
available. Thiem predicts the mechan- 
ization will pay for itself before the 
end of 12 months. 

It’s evident that integrated data 
processing at Mathieson is significant. 
Already, several companies have been 
impressed with the semiautomatic 
system after watching it work in Bal- 
timore. And Mathieson itself, satisfied 
that IDP has “fully lived up to all ex- 
pectations,” has further plans for the 
system, will extend it to its recently 
acquired antifreeze business. 


For your reference files: 

e The Truth about Boric Acid and 
Borated Talcs—results of studies by 
the Food & Drug Administration on 
boric acid and boric tale toxicities. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., New York. 

e Synthetic Resin Coatings— —illus- 
trated brochure of applications of 
vinyl, neoprene, silicone, saran and 
other coatings. Protective Coatings 
Div., Metaweld, Inc. 

e Getting the Most from 
Traffic Manager—outline of opera- 
tions, cost, productivity, and position 
of traffic management. School of Busi- 


Your 


ness, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 
e State Industrial Directories 


lists of state industrial directories pre- 
pared by chambers of commerce, 
state commissions, universities, and re- 
search publishers, 25¢ Library, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 






























































The ULTRAWETS wet, penetrate, clean, emulsify 


Versatile cleaner makes light work of heavy jobs 


Name any tough institutional or factory cleaning job: floors, walls, 
. y 6 J 
paints, dishes, machinery. Many leading compounders today are 


THE ULTRAWETS a oho maapa and economy by using the ULTRAWETS 


ULTRAWETS are superior quality alkyl aryl sulfonates that work 
under widely varying conditions—cold water, hot water, soft water, 
hard water. ULTRAWETS go into solution quickly. Leave no hard 
water precipitates. Emulsify grease. In all types of cleaning com- 
pounds, scouring powders, and sanitizers, ULTRAWETS speed soil re- 
moval, keep solids in uniform suspension, and make for easy rinsing. 





Discover the multiple advantages of using ULTRAWETs in your 


ATLANTIC packaged cleaning preparations. Available in flake and bead of vary- 
ing densities and in liquid form. Complete technical assistance in 


pee your application problems. For complete information, send coupon 


PETROLEUM below, or write, 
CHEMICALS ‘sslionecmnicbens 


DEPT. H-82, CHEMICAL PRODUCTS SALES 
260 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Please send me information on the ULTRAWETS for use in institutional cleaners. 


Philadelphia, Providence, Charlotte, Chicago 

In the West: L. H. Butcher Co. 

in Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division of 
Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 

In Europe: Atlantic Chemicals SAB, Ant- 
werp, Belgium. 
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Positive Solutions 
to your 


Odor Problems 


Sindar is a pioneer in the development 
of industrial aromatics and their appli- 
cation in a broad range of products. 
We offer you the cooperation of our 
experienced technical staff and the 
facilities of our specialized research 
laboratories in helping you solve your 
product or processing odor problems, 
positively and economically. We invite 
your inquiries regarding: 
Industrial Aromatics +» Deodorants 
Germicides + Fungicides 
Preservatives + Anti-Skinning Agents 


for paints, textiles, adhesives, paper, 
plastics, solvents, rubber and other 
materials. 


(SINDAR Y 


Industral Aromatics and Chemicals 

330 West 42nd Street + New York 36, N.Y. 
Branches: Philadelphia « Boston « Cincinnati 
Detroit « Chicago ¢ Seattle ¢ Los Angeles « Toronto 

Sindar Corporation, 330 West 42nd Street 7 

New York 36, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me information on the following: 
© Deodorants for .......... 


(CO Germicides (© Fungicides [ } Preservatives 
0 Anti-Skinning Agents 








ESSO’S STEWART: Results are writing the book on .. . 


How to Pilot-Plant in the Lab 


You probably could save a small 
fortune on process development by 
simply eliminating the pilot plant. 
The problem is to accomplish the 
amputation at no technological cost to 
research and production. Not only is 
it possible; it’s being done right now 
at the Linden (N.J.) laboratories of 
Standard Oil Development Co. This 
week, Esso’s pioneering effort is being 
watched with avid eyes by a widening 
circle of cost-conscious research and 
development men. 

Clutching their interest is the bold 
practice of scaling a process up to 
volume production on the strength of 
laboratory data. 

Net results of these unconventional 
tactics are savings estimated to be in 
the magnitude of thousands of dollars 
a day. It costs possibly $50-100/day, 
all told, to keep a lab setup. That’s a 
far cry from the $1,000 or $1,500 
required by many pilot operations. 
And it takes a lot less time to set 
things up and get data on a lab scale. 
Lab setups, moreover, completely do 
away with pilot-plant eiidiing and 
maintenance headaches. 

Generally true for the whole range 
of chemical process industries, these 
potential advantages loom large in the 
petroleum business, where pilot plants 
will often deliver at the rate of 100 
bbls./day on a_ continuous basis. 
They're big, expensive to build, and 


expensive to operate. So it’s not diffi- 
cult to see why petroleum people are 
taking the lead in bypassing the pilot 
plant. 

Utilizing bench-scale apparatus that 
operates continuously and automati- 
cally at a feed rate of % to approxi- 
mately 5 liters/hour of feed stock, 
Esso researchers have succeeded in 
converting vague speculation into con- 
crete reality. 

One problem tackled in the labora- 
tory was the design of a hydroformer 
fractionater section. Distillation equip- 
ment for the plant in question was 
designed to produce a certain volume- 
fraction of a given octane number. It 
was necessary to determine experi- 
mentally whether the unit would de- 
liver according to specifications. 

Less than one month was needed 
to do the job, produce fractions for 
engine tests. Once an unquestioned 
pilot-plant task, this type of operation 
is now considered by Esso research 
men to be a reasonably routine bench 
operation. Because of the presence of 
flammable hydrocarbons, an operator 
was needed on each shift. But in 
other cases, similar units operate un- 
tended without difficulty during the 
night. 

Another happy experience for Esso 
was the culmination of lab studies 
needed to confirm design data for the 
selective extraction (with phenol} of 
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NEW POLYMERS 
AND COPOLYMERS 


from vinyl acetate 





Designed for qualities you want 


—a polyvinyl acetate emulsion integrally plasticized. Deposits 
strong, tough, flexible, water resistant films. Further plasticizing 
often unnecessary. Are you interested in these properties: DATA 


PIGMENT BINDING CAPACITY. Critical pigment volume con- Solids — 55% 
tent of Resyn 12K-51 with filming agents is far superior to that of pn ~ +5 
other emulsions: Particle Size — Mostly under 


one micron 


RESYN 12K-51 with filming agents 55% C. P. V. C. Viscosity — About 2,000 ep 
Other Emulsions (alone or with filming agents) 25-42% C. P. V. C. 


WATER RESISTANCE shown by film on glass withstanding about 
500 wet rubs. Ordinary polyvinyl acetate emulsion films fail in 
less than 50 wet rubs. 


FLEXIBILITY equivalent to about 10% plasticizer on ordi. 
nary polyvinyl acetate solids. Flexibility permanent—no mi- 
gration or evaporation. 


Resin Division 
National Starch Products Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
TENSILE on free films, up to 4200 psi. Elongation 250%. 


tonal 


RESYNS®+ ADHESIVES * STARCHES 
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Please send me a pint of Resyn 12K-51, and 
practical information on its use. 


Company 


Address_ 
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RECENT WANT AD: For the bench, a new dimension. 


benzene from a refinery stream. 

Once again, the mission was com- 
pleted with a _ bench-scale setup, 
requiring just one operator. This lab 
unit pointed up the need for a revised 
design, was also useful in determining 
the rate, type and source of sludge 
formation encountered in the plant. 

In a third laboratory setup, re- 
searchers were able to evaluate the 
effect of distillation on the color- 
forming (e.g., in esterification) tenden- 
cies of a high-boiling Oxo reaction 
alcohol. Fruits of this labor were new 
and improved operation sequences for 
the production of high-quality, low 
color-producing alcohols. 

A Common Denominator: Closer to 
conventional chemical reaction work 
are pilot studies of borate ester inter- 
change and acetal hydrolysis, both of 
which were successfully carried out in 
laboratory apparatus. All of the proj- 
ects, however, have a common 
denominator: a strong flavor of 
distillation and extraction. 

And, in a small way, that’s a 
measure of the scope and foundations 
of the movement away from the pilot 
plant. Petroleum researchers are on 
solid ground with distillations and 
separations of all kinds. They have 


the theory, know-how and—what’s 
equally important—the confidence to 
scale such a lab process up to com- 
mercial plant proportions. 

Esso research group leader Joseph 
Stewart, a key figure in this work, 
frankly concedes that the idea can only 
be applied in familiar areas of opera- 
tion. “You might do it in thermal 
cracking or ammonia synthesis, for 
instance, with little hesitation,” he 
explains. “But you wouldn't dare take 
a chance on a _ brand-new process 
that means a plant investment of $10 
million.” 

Improving the Odds: It comes down 
to a simple case of having to be on 
familiar ground; but—as Stewart 
points out—there’s getting to be more 
and more familiar ground. Each new 
basic discovery in engineering sub- 
stantially improves the odds on 
directly converting lab results to 
practice. 

Today, for example, most engineers 
would have little trouble with opera- 
tions like heat transfer, fluid and solid 
flow. Mixing, on the other hand, 
would be expected to cause difficulty 
because of a marked lack of funda- 
mental theoretical information in this 
area. 
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FIGURE 11 
One type of pilot plant dispersion unit. 


Pouring cool sample of sodium dispersed in high flash point medium illus- 
trates ease of handling. Samples are available for initial investigations. 


HOW TO MAKE 


SODIUM DISPERSIONS 


With the development of sodium 
dispersions, the value of metallic 
sodium as a reaction tool on a com- 
mercial scale has been multiplied many 
times over. While sodium bricks and 
molten sodium have been used for 
years in the manufacture of materials 


FIGURE | 
One type of laboratory dispersion unit. 
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such as sodium methylate and fatty 
alcohols, the high reactivity and ease 
of control inherent in dispersions per- 
mits a vast broadening of practical 
sodium applications. 

To test the laboratory or pilot 
plant value of sodium dispersions in 
your process is a simple matter requir- 
ing little or no investment in equip- 
ment, For example, Figure I shows a 
simple laboratory unit consisting of a 
creased flask, a special high-speed 
stirrer, nitrogen purge lines, reflux 
condenser and addition funnel. Fif- 
teen minutes mixing at 105° C, is gen- 
erally sufficient to produce good 
dispersions containing 50% sodium 
with particles averaging 10 to 20 
microns, Subsequent reactions may be 
carried out in the same equipment, 
giving high yields under easily con- 
trolled conditions, 

Figure II shows a 15 gallon pilot 
plant dispersion unit which handles 20 
to 50 pounds of sodium, Modified ver- 
sions for handling smaller quantities 
are easily fabricated. The method of 
preparation and mixing time is quite 
similar to the laboratory equipment, 
and the charge consists of brick 
sodium or molten sodium from a melt 
tank. Units up to 500 gallon capacity 
have been put into operation. 

Our technical service people 


will be glad to work with you on 
modifications of equipment already 
available in your laboratory or pilot 
plant, and will supply complete infor- 
mation on dispersion preparation and 
use. In addition, we offer a booklet, 
“Sodium Dispersions”, which tells 
you how to make and use these dis- 
persions in many reactions, such as: 

Clalsen Condensations, 

Wurtz type reactions, 

Preparation of sedium alcoholates, 

Purifications, 

Preparation of organa-sodium compounds, 

Metalations, 

Replacement of active hydrogen by sodium. 

Polymerizations, 

Metallic sodium is manufactured by 
National Distillers Chemical Co., at 
Ashtabula, Ohio, and sold by U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co. (both divi- 
sions of National Distillers Products 
Corp.) 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Branches in all principal cities. 


Please send me your booklet, “SODIUM DIS- 
PERSIONS”. | am interested in sodium for 
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LUBRICATING OILS 
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WITH Baker’ s° LOW COST ADDITIVE 


Lubna 


«0 product that deserves your. immediate contidomafon 




















CHECK THE VALUE OF LUBRICIN N-1 











G. Increases wetting power of mineral oils for metal surfaces 
especially when hot. 

















Increases oiliness of mineral oils. 


Has powerful detergent action on tar, varnish and carbon 
deposits. 




















d, Decreases metal corrosion. 

















Note THE uses OF LUBRICIN N-1 


O. CRANK CASE OIL ADDITIVE. Addition of as little as .5% 
shows surprising results: Cuts internal friction of oil — 
increases wetting; reduces distilling action under heat. 


lb, MOTOR FUEL ADDITIVE. .3% to .6% added to gasoline 
has these immediate effects: Acts to dissolve and inhibit 
hard carbon deposits; actually raises octane rating of fuel 


(many additives lower it); prevents or relieves sticking 
valves. 




























Cc. = OIL ADDITIVE. Extends life of cutting tools many- 
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AVAILABLE IN DRUMS OR 
TANK CAR QUANTITIES 
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THE Jofodieesa CASTOR OIL COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
LOS ANGELES «+ CHICAGO 












CW-84 
THE BAKER CASTOR OIL CO, | © Pease send me a samp! (C0 Technical Bulletin No. 16. 
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But even in cases where you expect 
trouble, it may still be more economi- 
cal—aver the lah-study exponents—to 
use an extrapolation safety factor than 
build a pilot plant. Naturally, this 
depends, in no small way, upon the 
kind and size of the pilot plant. In 
petroleum and petrochemicals _ this 
may well be true across the board. 

Proving that it’s technologically 
feasible to go from bench to plant in 
one big jump still does not con- 
clusively close the door on all func- 
tions of the pilot plant. In general, 
the pilot plant serves a number of 
traditional purposes. It permits a 
demonstration of the process, produces 
quantities of a compound for evalua- 
tion, sheds light on flow, corrosion, 
construction materials, etc. 

No Alternative: It’s Stewart’s feel- 
ing that the first of these can be neatly 
accomplished on a laboratory scale. 
But where peculiar or unseen factors 
arise that must be put to the test of 
operation in process equipment, 
there doesn’t seem to be any alter- 
native to pilot planting. 

And that underscores an important 
point. The Esso people’s nine years’ 
experience (and several commercial 
successes) with bench-scale process 
development have not made them 
“antipilot plant.” There’s no reluc- 
tance to go to the pilot plant when 
such a course is clearly indicated in 
research. 

On the whole, however, Stewart 
believes that chemical reactions lend 
themselves nicely to extrapolation 
from bench-scale data. In continuous 
polymerizations, particularly, does he 
foresee a promising opening for this 
approach. But nearly any field of the 
chemical industry will yield several 
potentially fruitful cases for study. 

Proving them out, however, may 
give rise to its own brand of prob- 
lems. Of perhaps most significance 
here is a dearth of laboratory appara- 
tus to implement the relatively 
stringent demands of process develop- 
ment studies. it’s difficult to get good, 
continuous high-pressure pumps. Also 
on the hard-to-find list are very small 
centrifuges and filters. These defici- 
encies will doubtless be remedied if 
larger demand shapes up. 

That interest in bypassing the pilot 
plant is on the upswing is beyond 
doubt (see illustration p. 68). But it 
would be next to impossible to gage 
the magnitude of the trend. A not in- 
consequential obstacle to its rapid 
growth is the lack of people with the 
right combination of engineering and 
chemical training to set the pace for a 
one-lap process race to commer- 
cialization. 




































From a Half Century 
of continuous development 
of borates for your needs... 
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Pyramids 
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BORAX 








2- BORIC ACID 
3- BORAX GLASS 
4- ANHYDROUS BORAX i 2- BORAX 5 
5- ANHYDROUS BORIC ACID ‘ 13- TRI-METHYL 
6- SODIUM METABORATE 14. TRI-N-BUTYL 
7- SODIUM PENTABORATE 15- TRI-N-AMY 
8- POTASSIUM TETRABORATE 16- TRI-N-HEXYL 
9- POTASSIUM PENTABORATE 17- TRI-N-OCTYL BI 
10- AMMONIUM BIBORATE 18- TRI-N-DODECYL BORATE 


11- AMMONIUM PENTABORATE 19- TRI-HEXYLENE-GLYCOL BIBORATE 


CYCLOHEXYLCYCLOHEXYL) BORAT 


YOUR NEWEST TOOLS FOR RESEARCH —are the nine boric acid esters 
listed above (Nos. 13 to 21). Get acquainted with these newly 
developed boron products with test samples—now available. The 
many other boron products in our two Chemical Pyramids, various 
borates, concentrates and ores, have well established places in 
industry—with new applications constantly appearing. If you are 
in research work, with a need for B03, you'll find your widest MAIL COUPON TODAY 
selection of boron products at Pacific Coast Borax Co. Mail the 
convenient coupon for further information on the products of 
interest to you—without obligation. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 
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! 
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| 
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NEW YORK © LOS ANGELES © CLEVELAND © CHICAGO : 
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‘Seccepinasse tmnt ase carat ccicet ee ee 


| PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
100 Park Ave., New York City 17 


Send samples: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
12 18 14 158 16 17 #18 #+19 «#20 21 
Send bulletins: 1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 I} 
12 18 14 15 16 17 #18 #19 #20 21 
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(Please attach coupon to your business letterhead.) 
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The Unique bow! construction of Readco 
Mixers greatly multiplies their effective 
mixing areas... reducing the length 

of the mixing cycle and resulting in 
consistently high rates of production. 
For complete information, write to 
Bakery-Chemical Division, 

York, Pennsylvania. 


READ STANDARD 


On S Ben a Mmmen, | 
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Emphasis on Materials 


Metals and ceramics producers, in- 
creasingly hard-pressed to keep pace 
with requirements for atomic energy 
construction materials, this week found 
comfort in a new ceramic coating de- 
veloped by National Bureau of Stand- 
ards scientists. 

The new coating combines a high 
barium frit with a refractory of cerium 
or cerium-chromium oxides. And 
though it’s usable at temperatures up 
to 1,000 C, it doesn’t have a high 
absorption for neutrons. Normal ce- 
ramics can’t be used in such applica- 
tions because they do capture a great 
number of neutrons. 

While the over-all project (of which 
the NBS experiments are a part) is 
classified, it is known that one of the 
limiting factors in design of an atomic 
aircraft power plant has been that of 
design materials. Metals that are suit- 
ably low in neutron capture often 
corrode at high temperatures. Low 
neutron-capturing ceramics may be 
one answer to this problem. 

The bureau scientists tested over 
200 coatings made with low neutron- 
capturing materials. Of these, 16 
looked promising on extended heat- 
ing tests. Coatings a mil thick on five 
of them gave appreciable protection 
to #321 stainless, 10 gave good re- 
sults on #309 steel, and 14 on #310 
steel. All worked well on Inconel and 
similar alloys with low coefficients of 
expansion. 

The thin coatings did not greatly 
reduce metal-surface oxidation, though 
they did significantly reduce depth 
and extent of “stringer” corrosion, a 
random type of corrosion usually 
from four to 20 times as deep as the 
surface oxidation. 

In thermal shock tests, the best 
coatings withstood repeated quench- 
ing from 2000 F. 

One of the best frits evaluated 
(NBS No. 435) was about half silicon 
dioxide, one quarter barium oxide, 
6% calcium oxide, 5% zinc oxide, 
10% beryllium oxide, and 2% phos- 
phorous pentoxide. 

Eyeing the Big Picture: Recognizing 
the need for intensified studies of 
chemical and metallurgical problems 
associated with nuclear power, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has just 
approved a new Vitro Corp. of Amer- 
ica (New York) program of research. 

Vitro’s engineering division will in- 
vestigate preparation of fuel, removal 
of fissionable product poisons, primary 
separation of material discharged from 
the reactor, recovery and reworking 
of unspent fuel, recovery and decon- 
tamination of fissionable material pro- 





S. S. Mar'e Dow-Chem on first arrival at expansive Bayonne Terminal. 


New Dow Ship and New Dow Terminals 


speed volume delivery of 73% caustic soda to users 


The Dow Chemical Company now has extensive new 
caustic soda solution distribution facilities in operation. 
The S. S. Marine Dow-Chem, first tanker ever designed and 
built exclusively for the sea transportation of liquid 
chemicals, currently delivers 73% caustic soda in volume 
quantity to two new Atlantic seaboard bulk terminals, 
located at North Charleston, S. C. and Bayonne, N. J. 
Both this thoroughly modern 18,000-ton chemicals 
carrier and all terminal facilities for cargo unloading, 
storage and transshipment safeguard the uniform high pu- 
rity of Dow’s 73% caustic solution, 


One hundred thousand pounds of commercially pure 
nickel were used in construction of the Marine Dow-Chem’ s 
caustic cargo tanks, pumpline and heating coils. Terminal 
storage tanks are fully nickel-clad, all loading and unload- 
ing pumps and lines are pure nickel. Nickel steam heaters 
keep 73% solution at the exact temperature desired. 


This important distribution expansion means that Dow 
customers are assured even faster delivery—another good 
reason for placing that caustic order with Dow. THE DOW 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 





New flagship of extensive Dow waterways fleet begins maiden voyage from Freeport 
. new nickel-lined tanks at Bayonne protect 73% caustic purity during storage 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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duced in reactors, and radioactive 
waste disposal. 

In addition, the company will sur- 
vey available industrial power studies 
Offices in 24 Principal Cities and A.E.C.’s_ reactor development 
program to determine processing re- 

| t quirements, most favorable lines of 

qa soiven development and most promising tech- 
niques. Vitro will then select one or 

for eve ry problem more concepts for engineering analy- 
sis and preliminary design studies and 

make an estimate of processing costs 


as related to the over-all economics 
of nuclear power. 
During the contractual “vate (1 


year), Vitro will report its findings to 
A.E.C., will receive, in turn, whatever 


information and consultation service 
it requires. 
e 


Tailored Glassware: A new catalog 
from Corning Glass Works (Corning, 
N.Y.) lists more than 2,600 pieces of 
AM special laboratory apparatus, many 
ERICAN never listed before. The compendium— 
Corning’s catalog CA-1, “Custom- 
MINERAL q Made Glassware by Corning”—is based 
PIRITS on items for which repeat orders were 
greatest during the past 30 years. 
COM PANY Items not indexed in the new publica- 
tion or in Corning’s Catalog LP-34 
(standard glassware) will still be made 

CHICAGO - New York + Los Angeles to special order. 





Bio Lab: Completion within a year is 

( OLDBURY ) expected for Dow Chemical Co.’s just- 

(Oe08' sas started biochemical research building 

at Midland, Mich. It will provide 40,- 

000 sq. ft. of floor space for research- 

cas i ; ing toxicology, industrial hygiene, 

/ vy an on microbiology, basic biochemistry, and 

Infinatesemal margin wood products. Director D. D. Irish 

founded Dow’s biochemical research 
W. department in 1933. 

fee gpeere of experience, Nuclear Abstracts: A summary of 

‘ 4 nuclear data that appeared in the 

ity dwindles almost to the vanishing point. literature published during 1952 is 


i j On wil 
Always the striving toward the perfection — available (25¢) from the Govern 
al ; Bae i pages : ment Printing Office (Washington 25, 

goal in quality and uniformity is a vital part D.C.). It was compiled by the Na- 

of the daily round in Oldbury production. tional Bureau of Standards, is titled 


: : ; : “Nuclear Science Abstracts, New Nu- 
Should you need information pertinent to clear Data, 1952 Cumulation”. 


any of our products, write or visit us. All ° 


inquiries confidential! Idea Search: Commerce Dept.’s 
National Inventors Council has just 
completed its inventory of technical 


| ! | f ! " problems affecting national defense. 
Included in the listing of Armed 


a chet BE : Forces’ needs are the following: 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY © A ‘semiconductor material guit- 


Plant and Main Office: able for use in transistors, the color of 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK which is dependent on its conductivity 
New York Office: type. 
19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. . Casting resins (for protecting 
electronic components) that set up 
and cure quickly over a wide tempera- 
ture range (—55 C to 200 C). 



































knowledge grows and the margin of impur- 
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Unprotected viny] compounds lose desired properties 
fast when heats go into the 300-400° F. range. Yet in 
producing vinyl] insulations, process heats go this 
high. 


High temperature appliance grades, in addition, 
must stand prolonged use at 194° to 221° F. 


Recently, National Lead research came up with 
four exceptional heat stabilizers that substantially 
increase reliability of vinyl electrical compounds. 


“Dutch Boy” Tribase and Tribase E maintain the 
valuable physical and electrical properties of stand- 
ard grades, without “gassing” or other break down. 
Ordinarily Tribase imparts the higher reliability. 


“Dutch Boy” Dythal is the best available commer- 
cial stabilizer to use in high temperature appliance 
wire insulations. It’s good for bright colors, too. 


Small amounts of “Dutch Boy” D§S-207 help Tri- 
base, Tribase E, and Dythal do an even better job. 


Like the Stabilizers, National Lead’s most recent 
developments, “Dutch Boy” Plasticizers also increase 
vinyl insulation reliability. 


Versatile “Dutch Boy” Stabilizers and Plasticizers 
have proven equally useful in the drug industry, the 
paint, the cosmetic, the ink, and many another in- 
dustry. 


If you want to explore their uses ... or if you 
would like to know more about unique new “Dutch 
Boy” Gelling Agents ...or such “Dutch Boy” Special 
Chemicals as Lead Hyposulphite . . . simply fill in and 
mail the coupon. 





5 Dutch Bou 
Se CHEMICALS _ 


...and get the plus 
of a name you know...for quality 
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How “Dutch Boy” Chemicals help give 


the electrical industry 


more reliable vinyl plastic insulations 











NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. 


mm Canada: CANADIAN TITANIUM PIGMENTS LIMITED 
630 Dorchester Street, West + Montreal 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the latest information concerning 
the uses of your new chemicals in the following 


fields; 


Title__ 





Soria eidinsitinilichentsnicpiiadsieilicieeamainenaiens 


Address__. 


City ‘ State 
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CRIPPLED TOBACCO: In defense, a million-dollar chemical market. 




































Cure for Tobacco Blights 


Recent appearances to the con- 
trary, tobacco men have more to 
worry about than vociferous medi- 
cal attacks on cigarettes. They still 
face a host of problems on other 
fronts. Among the most serious are 
attacks by blights (i.e., viruses, 
fungi, bacteria, nematodes) that 
annually account for millions of 
dollars in crop damage and control 
measures, In this latter respect, 
chemicals are of some help. 

But the tobacco trade is in gen- 
eral agreement that inexpensive, 
broad-spectrum chemical _ blight- 
fighters would find no paucity of 
takers. 

The enemy in this agricultural 
combat is clearly marked. In its 
ranks are Black Shank (a fungus); 
Wildfire and Granville Wilt (bac- 
terial infections); Root-Rot and 
Root-Knot (nematodes or micro- 
scopic worms); and the tobacco 
mosaic virus. 

Double Effort: Brunt of research 
aimed at effective countermeasures 
is borne by federal and state agri- 
cultural experiment stations. The 
best approach thus far has. been 
to try to hold the disease in check 
by agricultural practices (e.g., crop 
rotation) while resolutely striving 
to develop new disease-resistant 
varieties of tobacco. 

Present agricultural control 
methods are costly, tedious and 
clumsy. 


To thwart Black Shank, for ex- 
ample, the grower is instructed to 
switch the stricken field to another 
crop (easier said than done in the 
face of growers’ resistance to 
change), keep it out of tobacco 
for at least a year and preferably 
longer. 

Three-year rotation also is usu- 
ally sufficient to inhibit other 
blights, and in the case of some 
disorders—e.g., Granville Wilt— 
farmers can turn to such resistant 
strains as Oxford 26, developed by 
government researchers. But the 
botanists have not been nearly as 
successful in their attempts to 
come up with strains impervious 
to all other plagues. 

Triple Saving: And that’s why 
the tobacco country is ripe for 
chemical aid. Effective chemical 
control would save time, money 
and considerable effort on the part 
of manufacturers who are con- 
stantly adjusting blends to account 
for new tobacco varieties. This nec- 
essitates continuing intensive prod- 
uct control (laboratory and organ- 
oleptic) where the manufacturer 
wants to preserve unchanged the 
taste and other characteristics of 
his product. American Tobacco 
Co., for one, has reduced this 
effort to a fine art, is constantly 
seeking new scientific control pro- 
cedures. 

The reward for a good broad- 





spectrum chemical agent tor pre- 
vention and/or therapy would be 
considerable. Last year 2.25 bil- 
lion Ibs. of tobacco were grown 
on 1.77 million acres in the U.S. 

Chemical makers are not com- 
pletely ignoring this potential. 
Dow, for one, is researching this 
field, currently offers Dowfume 
MC-2 (methyl bromide, 2% chloro- 
picrin) and W-85 (an 85% ethylene 
dibromide formulation) for ridding 
soil of nematodes prior to planting. 

MC-2 is used in seed beds, costs 
about 85¢/lb. (enough for 1,000 
sq. ft.); W-85 is applied to soil 
for transplanting purposes, is peg- 
ged at $5.25/gal. (used at the rate 
of 4.5 gal./acre). 

Chas. Pfizer & Co. (Brooklyn) 
reports promising results with 
streptomycin on blue mould fungus 
(Peronospora tabacinal), is sizing 
up other antibiotics in the light 
of this discovery. Du Pont and 
Rohm & Haas also have products 
to fight blue mould. 

Dithane Z-78 (Rohm & Haas) is 
zine ethylene bis-dithiocarbamate, 
costs about 85¢/lb. in concentrated 
form for use in spray solutions (% 
Ib. to 25 gal. water). It’s also avail- 
able as a dusting material (10% 
Dithane) for about 10¢/lb. For 
small tobacco plants, 12 to 2 Ibs. 
of this dust is needed per 100 sq. 
yds. of seed bed, larger plants re- 
quire 3% to 4 lbs. for the same area. 
Based on the same chemical is Du 
Pont’s Parzate. Another Du Pont 
tobacco fungicide is Fermate, ferric 
dimethyl dithiocarbamate (about 
70¢/\b.), also used in either spray 
or dust form. 

Effective within limits on indi- 
vidual disorders, none of the above- 
mentioned is the entire answer. 

For one thing, most are not ap- 
plicable to plants in the field, must 
be used during the seed-bed stage. 
The Du Pont products appear to be 
exceptions, have seen service in 
blighted Florida and Connecticut 
tobacco fields. 

To further complicate matters, 
experts at the tobacco experiment 
stations at Windsor, Conn., and 
Beltsville, Md., point out that 
tobacco farmers just won't use 
three or four separate crop treat- 
ments. The need is for effective 
products to counter the broad 
spectrum of tobacco ailments. 
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Here is an economical organic 
acid you should investigate 


Du Pont hydroxyacetic acid is a proven organic 
acid for many industrial applications, Available 
as a 70% technical solution, hydroxyacetic acid 
is weaker than the common mineral acids, yet is 
more economical than most other organic acids. 
Thus it offers low cost plus safety in critical opera- 
tions such as pH control and textile dyeing. 


Hydroxyacetic acid solutions are miscible in all 
proportions with water and water-soluble organic 
solvents such as methanol, ethanol, acetic acid and 
acetone to insure maximum flexibility in process- 
ing operations. 


The low volatility and lack of odor of hydroxy- 
acetic acid help provide better working condi- 
tions wherever it is used. Among other industrial 
uses, hydroxyacetic acid has become a valuable 
aid in the processing of textiles, leather and 
metals and a useful intermediate in certain chemi- 
cal reactions. 


Why not investigate the use of hydroxyacetic 
acid in your business? We'll be glad to send more 
information on this low-cost organic acid —speci- 
fications, properties, suggested uses. Just send in 
the coupon below, or write on your letterhead 
today. 








AVAILABILITY: Du Pont hydroxyacetic acid is shipped from conveniently 
located stock points in 6,000-gallon tank cars (60,000 Ibs., 70% solution) and 
10,000-galion tank cars (100,000 Ibs., 70% solution). It is also available in 
50-galion wooden barrels (average net weight 490-500 Ibs.). 


Serving Industry with Idea-Chemicals 


AMIDES + ALCOHOLS + ESTERS + ORGANIC ACIDS + SOLVENTS + RESINS 


SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSCS SSS KFS eeaee as 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Department 608, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me more information on hydroxyacetic acid—specifications, chemical 
and physical properties, suggested uses, bibliography, etc. | am interested in evaluat- 
ing hydroxyacetic acid for the following applications: 


BIG us pat OFF 


Better Things for Better Living 
+ ++ through Chemistry 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


CHEMICALS ¢ PLASTICS 
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LUX IN DRUMS is a necessity for laundries—they take about 8,400 Ibs./year cach. 


A Reputation Pays Off 


Booming Lux for laundries, Lever Bros.’ industrial sales 





division has come up with one of the freshest ideas in years for 


boosting soap sales. 


Promotion is built around the familiar Lux name and 
its carefully nurtured “gentleness” reputation—and it has nab- 
bed nearly 540 laundries for Lever already. 





“Gentle” Lux Flakes have taken on a 
tough new job. Under the careful 
guidance of Lever’s industrial sales 
division, Lux is now being pushed for 
commercial laundries — they benefit 
from their “gentleness” reputation, and 
Lux sales have made a “substantial” 
jump. 

Already, industrial salesmen have 
signed up some 540 commercial 
laundries —_coast-to-coast.* = That’s 
roughly 9% of the nation’s laundries, 
and a pretty fair record for an eight 
month's program. 

Plugged nationally via Lux radio 
and TV shows, the program is further 
aided by a comprehensive setup of 
advertising mats, promotional litera- 
ture, sample Lux bars, and the like. 
And though Lever cagily keeps pro- 
duction figures to itself, it’s well 
known that an average U.S. laundry 
uses about 8,400 lbs. of soap and 
detergent per year—that already adds 
up to a 4.5-million-lb. outlet for Lux— 


* At last count, the Dakotas were holdouts, but 
Lever has no doubt they'll be represented be 
fore long 
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or some other Lever washing product. 

Vigorous Approach: Lever doesn’t 
claim an original in its new plan— 
Ivory Laundries were well known in 
the mid-'20s, and Lever itself had a 
few Lux laundries at that time, too. 
But the wide promotion and vigorous 
selling accompanying the current pro- 
gram is attracting a lot of attention. 

The new plan, worked out by the 
still-young industrial division (formed 
only in Jan. ’53), was quietly inaugur- 
ated in Nov. ’53 at the Penn Sanitary 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Co., 
Cleveland. It went over so well that 
by January of this year Lever began 
full-scale selling of its idea. 

Gentle Approach: If the Lever 
attitude toward selling laundries is 
energetic, the prime point in its plan 
for laundries is gentleness. Pushed 
since its introduction as a gentle, light- 
duty product, and never advertised for 
heavy washing jobs, Lux has exactly 
the sort of reputation that laundries 
can use. (Lux laundries, however, are 
not aiming to get more of the lingerie 
and light woolens business.) 








In recent years the commercial 
laundry business has sagged badly, 
partly because of its completely un- 
founded reputation of washing with 
sulfuric acid, rinsing with aqua regia, 
and partly due to lack of new bases 
for promotion. 

Lux aided laundries on both counts, 
but it hasn’t been a snap to sell. Some 
of the hurdles: 

e Housewives recognized the Lux 
name, but wondered if washing every- 
thing in Lux—and “everything” is just 
what member laundries have con- 
tracted to do—would get clothes clean. 
Lever (and the laundries) emphasized 
that their superior equipment—water 
softeners, multiple sudsings, extra 
rinses, etc.—enable them to do a job 
the housewife couldn't. 

There are some laundry men, how- 
ever, that still express doubt that a 
low-titer (light-duty wash products 
have a titer under 35, generally, and 
the ordinary commercial laundry soap 
has a titer of 40 or so) soap can really 
wash white goods. Their contention: 
in water 160 F, the soap with a con- 
siderable coconut oil content and low 
titer (like Lux) will break down, wash 
ineffectively. They agree, though, 
that as a way to lift the drooping 
laundry business, it’s a good idea. 

To help assure quality of the wash- 
ing, Lever is setting up a plan with 
the American Institute of Laundering 
to check special soiled cloth swatches 
at intervals, for degree of whiteness 
and loss of tensile strength. 

e Housewives (and sometimes 
laundry routemen) don’t quite believe 
that the flakes the laundry uses and 
the ones in the “familiar blue box” are 
the same thing. Lever welcomes the 
chance to show customers that flakes 
shipped in drums and bags are pre- 
cisely the same. 

e All seemed to feel that using Lux 
will raise costs and laundry price, but 
Lever thinks it has pretty well scouted 
that talk. In spite of its higher sell- 
ing price,” Lever says it can satisfy 
most laundry owners that they can 
readily match or beat the costs of 
using familiar yellow soap chips. 

Heavy on Promotion: One of the 
big items behind the success of its 
plan, Lever says, is its completeness. 

On both the Lux radio and Lux TV 
programs, the laundries are given a 
weekly mention (for the summer, the 
plugging has been dropped). Lever 
sells sample soap bars to laundries to 
be included in laundry bundles, or to 


* Price has fluctuated considerably, but it is now 
13%¢/lb. in truck loads; this compares with 
9%4¢/lb. for yellow soap chips. 
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@ Long a work horse in the Chemical and 
Process Industry, RED OIL . . . like the 
old gray mare, ain’t what it used to be. 

As in many basic materials, the demand for 
increasingly higher quality in the whole family of Oleic 
Acids is dictated by a growing need for more uniform, 
efficient and dependable finished products. More and more 
evident on spec sheets are increasingly narrow limits for 
fluctuations as to color and color stability . .. many producers, 
who formerly paid little attention to color, now demand 
specific color densities. 

To meet these tightened conditions with a broadened line 
of specific products, Swift and Company is now using a special 
low temperature solvent treatment that permits the selective 
extraction of color bodies and other impurities from Swift's 
Red Oils. As a result . . . Swift’s Red Oils are not only available 
in a wide range of specifications—but they can be depended 
upon to hold their specifications. 

If you are producing a product or have an application where 
uniform quality or “application” purity demand renewed 
attention to your use of Red Oil or Oleic Acid, 
call Swift first and remember . 


ONE TRIAL 1S BETTER THAN A THOUSAND CLAIMS 


A new bulletin describing 
Swift's Red Oils and Oleic 
Acids, giving pertinent spec- 
ifications and shipping in- 


formation is available on 
request. Just check the proper 
box when you return the 
coupon for further informa: 
tion on any of the Swift's 
products listed below: 


Oleic Acid (Red Oil) - Animal Fatty Acids - Vege- 
table Fatty Acids + Stearic Acids « Hydrogenated 
Fatty Acids - Larex (Swift's Lard Oils) - Neatex 
(Swift’s Neat’s-foot Oils) - Spermex (Swift's Sperm 
Oils) - Spermaceti U.S.P. - Monoglycerides + Sulfo- 
nated Oils + Textile Processing Oils - Anti-Foam 
Agents Glycerine + Tallows + Palmex (for 
Steel Mills) + Hydrogenated Glycerides 


USE THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Swift & Company, Industrial Oil Dept. 
1840 165th Street 
Hammond, Indiana 


[] Send your new RED OIL folder. 


Please send data on the following products 





Name 





Company 


Another of Swift's 
Products for Industry 5 
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how much 


are YOU losing 
“up the stack”? 


The Barnebey-Cheney system in a 
well-known artificial leather plant 
ean recover $500,000 worth of 
mixed solvents annually. Form- 
erly, this amount was lost up the 
vent stack. In addition, the recov- 
ery system satisfied a Board of 
Health complaint that foul solvent- 
laden air was being exhausted into 
the plant neighborhood, This sys- 
tem can recover a million gallons 
of valuable solvent yearly. If 
your business is losing money 
“up the stack,” call, write or 
wire Barnebey-Cheney. 
There’s no obligation, of 
course. 





LT 


BARNEREY-CHENEY 


in Conede: BARNEBEY-CHENEY LTD., St. Johns, Quebec 





Pyrethrum? 
Allethrin? 


ash, 


MGK 








if 


As acknowledged pioneers and recognized 
authorities in the correct use of pyrethrum, 
allethrin and their most effective synergists, 
MGK 264 and piperony! butoxide, we offer , 
standardized trates, extracts, dusts of 
guaranteed uniformity. 

If your aerosols, sprays, or dusts include the 
use of the powerful, safe and spectacular knock- 
down agents, pyrethrum and 
allethrin, poo your inquiry 
today. All requests for infor- 
mation answered by qualified 
authorities. Write. 





€ LAUGHLIN 
ORMLEY 


ne’? 





1713 S.E. Fifth Street + Mi lis, Mi i 


r % 





SPECIALTIES ...-. 





be given out by routemen making 
sales calls. Tie strings for handker- 
chiefs, tape for shirts, and similar 
paper wrappers with the Lux imprint 
can be obtained at cost from Lever. 

Lux is now put out in drums, well 
marked with the Lux name, and bags 
of the flakes, printed so that the bag 
can be made into a banner. Laundries 
are pitching in enthusiastically, too. 
They stack the drums where cus- 
tomers can see them, and many have 
increased their own advertising pro- 
grams with emphasis on Lux. Some 
have even repainted their trucks in the 
red and blue Lux box colors. 

That the whole program has gone 
over is attested to by the fast-growing 












































TRUCKS carry out the Lux theme; drivers wear badges and special shoulder patches. 













































PROMOTIONAL INSERTS, sample Lux bars and cartoons, go in laundry bundles. 





number of Lux laundries. 
to be well pleased with their deal, too, 
since many report business improve- 


They seem 


ments of 10% or more. And Lever 
now has an entre to contact the re- 
mainder of the 6,000 laundries in the 
U.S. (which use about 50 million Ibs. 
of soaps each year). 

But Lever intends to stick pretty 
closely to the top-quality laundries, 
stay away from the linen services and 
the self-service laundries (although 
they swell the consumption to 150 
million lbs./year). It figures that none 
of these will help the Lux reputation, 
and it’s the reputation earned over 
half a century that has made the whole 
program pay off. 
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The Model A Bagpaker® makes large tonnage bagging of free flowing 
materials a one man operation—and up to 350 tons can be bagged 
per 8 hour shift without overtime. 

All the operator does is hang the empty bags on the filling spouts. 
Accurate weighing, filling, settling and sewing are fully automatic. 

Engineered and manufactured by Bagpak Multiwall Bag experts, the 
Model A Bagpaker® is designed for reliability and durability. It can be 
depended upon to give years of service —and to pay for itself in as little 
as one year. If you are interested in the utmost in economy and efficiency 
in packaging bulk materials, you'll want to have all the details on this 
on this efficient machine. For complete information on how the Model A 
can fit into your packaging picture write to: K-17. 


International Paper Company, Bagpak Division 
220 E. 42 Street, New York 17 


Bvternational py, PEP cveree 








BAGPAK DIVISION 








BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta - Baltimore - Baxter Springs, Kansas - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Dalias - Denver - Des Moines - Detroit - Kansas City, Kansas - Los Anggles 
Louisville - Minneapolis - New Orleans - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - San Francisco - IN CANADA: The Continental Paper Products, Ltd., Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 
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Let us show you a site where the atmosphere’s right ! 


(a Baltimore & Ohio 


Vn 


You select a plant site with two objec- 
tives in mind— profitable production and 
continuing growth. You know it pays to 
steer the course which offers the smooth- 
est sailing. B&O’s Industrial Develop- 
ment men will help you chart such 
a course—in confidence, and without 
obligation. 


In the 13-state B&O territory resources 
are tremendous, power plentiful, rail 
transportation fast and dependable. Your 
specific needs studied in the light of these 
and other factors by men skilled in plant 
location can uncover a site exactly right 
for you. 


Join the “‘fleet’’ of industrial enter- 
prises we have successfully piloted to 
good sites. Ask our man! 


Telephone our plant-location men at: 
New York 4 = Digby = 4-1600 
Baltimore | LExington 9-0400 
Pittsburgh 22. COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnoti 2 DUnbor 2900 
Chicago 7 WaAbosh 2-2211 


Railroad — 


Constantly doing things— better! 





SPECIALTIES 


YOUTHFUL GARDENER: Water-sol- 
uble packet is a safe pesticides container. 


Pack with Potential 


Not only a new product but one in a 
unique package is Renflo Chemical 
Co.’s (Island Park, N.Y.) new garden 
spray, In-Sac-Iside. Actually, it’s the 
package angle that’s most likely to 
cause a stir among’ chemical 
specialties manufacturers. 

It’s not hard to understand why: 
the item comes in a polyvinyl alcohol 
film sack that will dissolve in cold 
water in three seconds. This fact, 
according to Renflo, makes for (1) 
safety and (2) easy handling. (Com- 
positionwise, In-Sac-Iside is Ferbam, 
lindane, Aramite, and DDT.) 

Renflo did not develop this package 
itself, but collaborated with the 
plastics division of Reynolds Metals*® 
and Dumont Enterprises (Englewood, 
N.J.), a  custom-packaging firm. 
Dumont reports that the idea of a 
polyvinyl alcohol film that would dis- 
solve readily in cold water had been 
toyed with for the last three or four 
years. 

However, it’s only been in the past 
year that Reynolds began making a 
type of film that would do the job. It 
is heat-sealed, simple to print upon. 

The future, as Dumont sees it: 
widespread use of the new-type pack- 
age for chemical products (particularly 
toxic ones), detergents, and frozen 
foods. 

In-Sac-Iside comes in a container of 
five one-ounce packages, which sells 
for $2. Each sack, which is simply 
* Last week the division featured the spray sack 


at the three-day Western Packing and Materials 
Handling Exposition in San Francisco. 
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dropped in the water, produces one 

gallon of solution. The insecticide- 

fungicide is said to destroy Japanese 

beetles, thrips, red spider, lace bugs, 

codling moths, black spot of roses as 

well as other garden pests and fungi. 
+. 


Box Pack: Sage Laboratories, Inc. 
(New York) has changed the form and 
package of its heavy-duty dry bleach 
(based on Halane, the Wyandotte 
product). It’s now _ spray-dried, 
packed in cardboard containers instead 
of bottles, in which it was introduced 
(CW, Nov, 21,53). Sage says it has 
licked the caking problems for its 
bleach—Colgate, on test marketing its 
Pruf Dry Bleach (similarly based on 
Halane), initially ran into some diffi- 
culty with the product’s caking in 
boxes on store shelves. 

Sage is also trying its hand at low- 
sudsing synthetic detergents for 
automatic washers. The Sage product 
is spray-dried and is tinted blue (like 








al @a- 

Lever’s Vim, a low-sudsing product), ———— —- y. 

: write at 
Defoamer: Monsanto’s organic chem- 7° H | O ss A Pp bE xX D { V { S | O N 
ical division has brought out an acid- CORPORATION | 
stable defoaming agent said to be FH is00 MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
particularly effective in organic NITRO, WEST VIRGIN 1A 
systems. Soluble in most organic 











solvents, Defoamer PC-1244 is appli- 
cable in concentrations varying from 
5 to 5,000 ppm. of active ingredient. 


It is supplied as a 40% solution in 
kerosene. 





. 

Economizer; Presstite Engineering 
Co, (St. Louis) now offers a sealing 

tape said to make possible more effi- SERVING THE CHEMICAL 
cient and economical molding of 

polyester-glass fiber laminates. * The INDUSTRY SINCE 1860 
product, No. 579.6 Polyvinyl Film 
Sealer, is designed as a replacement 
for metal forms, gaskets, rings and 
C-clamp in hermetically sealing the 
PVAC blanket or bag in vacuum bag 
molding of the laminates. According 
to the maker, the sealer is light green, 


ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 
pngtes Fm vgs r linc agains 7 ANHYDROUS 


. 

80% Savings: Hunter Photo Copyist, 

Inc. (Syracuse, N.Y.) has a new 

machine for office reproduction work Sales Agent for 

that operates on the principle em- 

ployed by the self-developing camera. 

The Hecco-kwik No! lt immediate, ELBERTA CHEMICAL COMPANY 

dry copies of any typed, printed, Ransomville, New York 

written or drawn material, the firm 

claims. The process is said to permit 

savings of 80% over commercial 

photostating and photocopying costs. 
* 


R. W. GREEFF -& CO., INC. 


Insulating Compound: Insl-X Sales Co TO-ROCKEFELLER PLAZA —NEW -YORK-N-Y 


(Ardmore, Pa.) markets a high- TRIBUNE TOWER,-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
dielectric-strength dipping compound 
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CATALYSTS FOR POLYMERIZATIONS 
DRYING ACCELERATORS ¢ OXIDATION 
AGENTS ¢ BLEACHING AGENTS 


LUCIDOL' LUPERCO* 


(BENZOYL PEROXIDE) (PEROXIDE COMPOUNDS) 


ALPEROX"* C 


(TECHNICAL LAUROYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPEROX* LUPERSOL’ 


(PEROXIDE PASTES) (PEROXIDE SOLUTIONS) 


SPECIAL ORGANIC PEROXIDES 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 










*REGISTERED J TRADE MARK 


LUCIDOL DIVISION | 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 








7 








for Sale... 
PHOSPHATE PLANT 


GODWIN, TENNESSEE 


Plant designed to complete the beneficiation and recovery of phosphate 
sands from phosphate matrix and to deve'op fusion process for the 
defluorination of phosphate rock. 


The Godwin Phosphate Plant is located on approximately 406 acres in 
the heart of the Tennessee phosphate fields, three miles north of 





Columbia, T , on the Louisville G Nashville railroad. 
1. Fused tricalcium phosphate fertilizer plant with capacity 
of 120 tons product per day, complete with all accessories, 
i Pe Be 2. Beneficiation, blending, and drying equipment to com- 
F acilities plete recovery of phosphate sands from approximately 


1800 tons phosphate matrix per day, including classifiers. 
hydroseparator, dryer, settling ponds, storage area, an 
other accessories. 


Excellent access by road or rail; abundant raw and process 
water supply, reliable sources of electric energy ond natural 


Util it : gas; sufficient number of permanent-type industrial, office, 
l l tes and laboratory buildings for large commercial operation, 
and sufficient land for expansion, 


Detailed information and arrangements for inspection may 
be obtained from the 


Land Branch 
Division of Property and Supply 


Tennessee Warrey AutHority 
505 Lupton Building, Chattanooga, Tennessee 















SPECIALTIES. .... | 


for insulating and protecting tools and 
equipment. It’s said to eliminate the 
need for taping tool handles or pur- 
chasing tools already equipped with 
nonconductor handles. Name: E-33. 
It’s available in red or black. 

& 
Rug Saver: Artloom Carpet Corp. 
(Philadelphia) is now promoting a 
chemical spray treatment called “Del- 
lay,” to reduce rug and carpet soiling. 
Sold in quart containers ($2.49) with 
a spray-top attachment, a quart is 
sufficient for a single 9x12 ft. rug of 
any fiber. 

ae | 
Right Through: A. Ludwig & Co. 
(Chicago) has a new product called 
Dr. Quix, a wetting agent that pene- 
trates wallpaper, liquefies paste and 
allows hot water to follow so paper 
can be removed. Concentrate to 
make 2 gal. costs $1. 




















* 
Paint for Dark: O. E. Linck Co. (Clif- 




















Cutouts for 


VINYL FILM plus a special pres- 
sure-sensitive adhesive add up to 
a new product, Con-Tact, for the 
home decorator. It’s available in a 
variety of stripes, woodgrain de- 
signs, and marble effects (at 59¢ 
yd., 18 in. wide). The user simply 
trims the sheet to shape, peels off 
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ton, N.J.) is promoting Glitter-Glow 
Kit with glitter crystals and a phos- 
phorescent - fluorescent paint that 
glows in the dark. Though made 
primarily for children’s use, it can be 
used on light switches, lamp bases, 
fishing plugs. 

» 
Summer Product: National Drug Co. 
(Philadelphia) is making a new drug 
dubbed Resion-PMS, an ion exchange 
resin, antibiotic and sulfa mixture, 
recommended for “summer diarrhea.” 
Sale is by prescription. 

2 
No Welcome: Insects get no welcome 
from a repellent formulation just pat- 
ented by Toivo Kauppi, at Dow Corn- 
ing (U.S. Pat. 2,681,878). The formu- 
lation is made with a silicone (2% or 
more), soluble in organic solvents. 


* 
Name Change: By-Chemical Products 
Co. (San Francisco), chemical 


specialties maker, has changed its 














the Decorator 


the protective backing, and presses 
the waterproof sheet into place. 

The adhesive makes it possible to 
adjust the sheet until a perfect fit is 
obtained. Monsanto Ultron film is 

| used by Cohn-Hall-Marx for Con- 
Tact; the adhesive is C-H-M’s own 
development. 
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coOLUMBL) ae i ‘4 
...DESIGNED WITH YOUR |- 
PROCESS IN MIND 





















Fina singles 20 ~ se io tS plain a et to ie et ela an i a ams 


~ . ad ~<a Each grade of Co-umsta Activated Carbon is engineered 
1 ee, to the application with a special combination of proper 








ties: the right size and shape, active surface area, ad- 
sorptive and catalytic capacity, ash content, and mechan- 


ical strength. Many grades are produced specifically for: 


Solvent recovery 





e Gas purification 

e Air conditioning 

e Gas separation 

@ Gas masks 

@ Catalyst carriers 
...in fact, all gas and vapor adsorption processes. 
There’s a CotumBia Activated Carbon to fit your 
process. Write today for complete information, Ask 


for Form 4712, 










Columbia’ 
is a registered 


isa registered MMM @felg -J0- CM-L MO-la-L Outi Eee Tut Uby 


Union Carbide A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
and Carbon 


Corporation. 30 East 42nd Street [qq New York 17, N. Y 





SHADOGRAPH Scales Provide 
PRECISION Weighing FAST! 


SHADOGRAPH's shadow-edge indication 


is projected by a beam of light, eliminating 








all friction of indicating mechanism and 
increasing visible accuracy over 300%. 
Greater speed is achieved through reduc 
tion of lever movement 
and by the action of an 
adjustable damping de 
vice. Accurate readings 
can be made from any 
angle without parallax 
Capacities from 50 
grams to 75 pounds. 


Write for details. 


4 lxack\ Weight 


| Better quality control SZ, l 
wie 
w* rae —~ Better cost control La és 


- } THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 





956 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
2920 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, Canada 





COWLES 


SILICATES FOR COMPOUNDING 


“ae 2+ 





Sixty pounds of DRY MET — anhydrous 
sodium metasilicate —will do the same 
amountof work asonehundred pounds 
of pentahydrate sodium metasilicate! 
You get approximately two thirds 
more chemical value in DRYMET, 
et the price is less than one fourth 
higher at the producing factory! 





COWLES CHEMICAL 


7016 Euclid Avenue 


_ye® 


“reyhen is DRYMET™ 


WRITE FOR 
DRYMET 
File Folder 
containing 
com 
technical 
information. 


COMPANY 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 














““DAVENPORT”’ Hor air 
STAINLESS STEEL DRYER 


Used on materials requiring close tem- 
perature control. Iilustration shows the 
type unit used for drying cereal by-product 
with heated air. Notice self-cocking knock- 
ers are provided to prevent sticky ma- 
terials from adhering to inside of shell. 
Write for our illustrated catalog. 

For quick reference see your 1953 or ‘54 
Chemical Engineering Catalog. 


DAVENPORT wacwume’Aup 


Davenport 2, lowa, U. S. A. 


<__ DAVENPORT > 


De-Watering 
Presses and 
Screens 
ROTARY 
Steam Tube, Hot 


y Ni ame laleme Olla:14 am aia: 


Dryers 


Water Tube and 
Air Coolers 





SPECIALTIES. . 


name to E. A. Thompson Co., Inc. 
The prefix, Thompson’s, now used 
with its waterproofing compound, will 
be applied to the entire line of 
products. 
Three-Speed Gun: Nutritional Con- 
centrates Inc. (New Lexington, O.) is 
putting out a spray gun with three- 
speed mixture control that can be 
used to apply detergent or soap to 
autos, window screens, storm sashes, 
or to apply soluble fertilizers, soil con- 
ditioners, herbicides, insecticides. 

. 
Safety Jamboree: The Industrial 
Housekeeping Safety Guild, Inc., will 
hold its first major jamboree in 
Atlantic City, Nov. 6-11. A forum 
will highlight the need for setting up 
a tradewide seal of approval. 

. 
Skipping Throwsters: Hans C. Bick 
Inc. (Reading, Pa.) has developed a 
chemical compound that, when 
applied by hosiery manufacturers to 
size and lubricate nylon yarn, is said 
to save time and cost in sending the 
yarn to  throwsters. Tradename: 
Bickatol. 

e 
Nonetching: Enthone, Inc. (New 
Haven, Conn.) has a new detergent 
for cleaning aluminum, Aluminum 
Cleaner NE-6. It is said to remove 
marking inks and crayon, without 
etching the metal. 





Orb Aid 


PURSE-SIZE atomizer, made of 
rubber and plastics, is used by 
Chemical Electronic Engineer- 
ing. (Matawan, N.J.) for its 
glasses cleaner, Optic Kleer. 
Evans-Crowder Co, (Detroit) de- 
signed the atomizing unit, which 
is made with American Cyana- 
mid’s Beetle plastic and poly- 
ethylene. 
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in checkers — in business — it’s the strategy of position that counts. Position yourself in 


the king’s row for chemical plants . . . in the Land of Plenty. 


Here you'll find advantages that will give your new plant a commanding position. Advantages 


like an ample water supply, plenty of power and the world’s finest Bituminous Coal. 


Consider these things, too: Stable, home-rooted workers. . . plenty of native limestone 


. access to markets . . . roomto grow. . . and in the Land of Plenty you have access 


to world markets via the big, modern Port of Norfolk on famed Hampton Roads. 


Just an outline of your requirements will bring you all the pertinent facts on plant sites 


suitable for your proposed operation. Facts from plant location 
specialists who speak your language. Your inquiry will not obligate 
you in any way and will be handled in the strictest 


confidence, promptly and reliably. 








Just Write, Wire or CALL — 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
. J A Drawer CW-659 (Telehone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
© —— stares Ce Baie Fa, i Norfolk and Western Railway 
sé HE Vtgene" ye” ye 
Won: OLK AND WESTER ‘ -, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Norfotk.. Wester. 


RAILWAY 
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WYANDOTTE / 


— 


Frank E. Wotalewicz, purchasing agent, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Parchment, Michigan. 


“Wyandotte came through for us in a 
manner which was highly pleasing” 


— Frank E. Wotalewicz, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


“We make a broad line of papers 
ranging from food-protection papers 
of the highest purity to offset and 
bond papers for printing,” says 
Frank E. Wotalewicz, purchasing 
agent, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company. 

“We have been using Wyandotte 
Chlorine for more than 18 years 
in our bleaching process and for 
water treatment. Our water con- 
sumption is approximately 30 
million gallons per day, and, of this 
amount, it is necessary to chlori- 
nate 8 to 10 million gallons. The 
importance of chlorine to us is 
evident. 


“When chlorine was tight, Wyan- 
dotte came through for us in a 
manner which was highly pleasing 
... We appreciate such exceptional 
service from our suppliers.” 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co, also uses Wyandotte Soda Ash 
and Purecav* in their papermak- 
ing. In the paper industry, as in tex- 
tiles, rubber, metalworking — every 
industry that uses chemical raw 
materials — Wyandotte maintains 
multi-product lines and backs them 
up with exceptional technical serv- 
ice in the laboratories and in the 
field. If you require chemical raw 
materials, or have a chemical or 


materials handling problem, send 
us data on the nature of your prob- 
lem .. . or write for a Wyandotte 
representative to call. Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


yandotte 


one v © Fal 


CHEMICALS 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ALKALIES 


Soda Ash « Caustic Soda + Bicarbonate of Soda « Chlorine 

Calcium Carbonate + Calcium Chloride « Glycols « Synthetic 

Detergents * Agricultural Insecticides * Soil Conditioners 
Other Organic and Inorganic Chemica |s 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 





MARKET LETTER 


The Labor Day weekend, this year as in the past, will be a psycho- 
logical pivot-point for chemical market activity, marking the end of tradi- 
tional dips attributable to vacation and plant-repair shutdowns. At the 


moment there’s a noticeable leaning toward optimism that fall business will 
be satisfyingly brisk. 





That holds true for formaldehyde, among other items. Most mar- 
keters (except those on the West Coast) report a fairly sustained demand 
from major outlets. And although the early summer price cuts—which 
were inspired by the methanol drops (CW Market Letter, June 12)— have 
acted as a sales stimulant in a minor fashion, the further expected perking 
is more closely allied with seasonal factors. 

The prolonged strike on the West Coast involving the plywood 
industry (prime resin and adhesives customer) has depressed the formalde- 
hyde sales curve. Coast producers, however, see a brightening break in the 
situation: the strike is being settled around the fringes as a few independ- 
ent plywood mills patch up their differences. 

Right now a few observers view the piled-up West Coast formalde- 
hyde stocks with a degree of dejection, but on the whole, sellers expect a 
quick whittling when the plywood industry gets back to work. 








Spreading strikes in the copper area have sparked a hectic 
hustling among consumers who fear an imminent strapping of available 
supply. The scrambling was touched off when Kennecott Copper’s four 
Western divisions—which last year turned out nearly 50% of the total 
domestic production of 957,000 tons—were strike-struck early last week. 

No market balm either is the news that the company’s El Teniente 
copper mine in Chile was also down, and that Anaconda Copper Mining 
workers in the U.S. would walk out this week. 

As might be expected, copper prices seem a cinch for elevation. 


Meanwhile, the Army Chemical Corps has just about untied a 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947100) 122.9 122.8 126.1 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947—100) 104.2 104.3 104.7 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,293.0 1,233.0 1,589.0 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) 1,496.0 (est.) 1,474.0( act.) 2,106.0 
Stock Price Index of 13 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 325.9 324.2 251.7 

MONTHLY INDICATORS—Wholesale Prices 

(Index 1947-1949—100) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All Commodities (Other than Farm and Foods) 114.3 114.2 114.8 
Chemicals and Allied Products 106.7 106.8 106.2 
Industrial Chemicals age 117.1 117.0 120.2 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Ree Ig el tee mroerk 94.0 94.0 93.6 
Fertilizer Materials a Bei Minis Jay Wace re aoa 111.9 111.6 113.8 
Oils and Fats HE Ribs Sh Se ee ETP ET OT / 55.7 46.7 









knotty phosphorous oxychloride disposal problem. The Corps, following 
recommendations stemming from recent BDSA-industry powwows (CW 
Market Letter, July 3), is negotiating for sale of the bothersome 3,000 tons 
of “impure” oxychloride. 

The amount, which will be delivered within the next two or three 
months, represents slightly more than total normal U.S. output for a com- 
parable period. 

Contracts are to be signed with established commercial oxychlo- 
ride makers, who will purify the material to meet commercial specifications, 
distribute the resulting product through regular trade channels. The Army 
will supply the required transportation for the sales, since industry, at the 
moment, doesn’t have enough suitable tanks available. 

The impure grade of oxychloride is a product of the Army’s phos- 
phate development works at Muscle Shoals (Ala.). The supernumerary 
shipments, however, will end when the Chemical Corps puts into operation 
a now-testing unit that will reduce and recycle the impure material, making 
it suitable for reuse. 

e 


The government will exert more influence on lead and zinc. Despite 
industry and Congressional pressure for tariff boosts on the nonferrous 
metals, the President over the weekend decided on an alternate route to 
further domestic industry relief. U. S. stockpiling purchases are to be 
upped—probably enough so to truncate current top-heavy stocks. The new 
buying may edge prices higher (CW Market Letter, May 8)—if not im- 
mediately, then very soon. 





The most significant facet of the toluol market ts its current stead- 
iness. Industrial demand, while not racing, is brisk enough to just about 
blot up all available material—a condition likely to be maintained through 
the fourth quarter. 

Government requirement is relatively small when compared with 
earlier siphoning, and even Washington crystal-ballers today admit they’re 


looking into a cloud as far as judging the tempo of future toluol take is 
concerned. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending August 23, 1954 
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Change New Price 
Chlorinated rubber, 125 and 1,000 Nitrogenous process tankage, bulk, 


centipoises, ctns., c.l., works $ 05 $ 65 works, per unit of ammonia $ .15 
Salt cake, dom., bulk, works, 100% 
NavSO, basis, per ton 2.00 24.00 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 


Change New Price 











$3.65 
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DU PONT ANNOUNCES: 


| ANew, Simplified 
| Epoxidation Technique 


for natural fats, oils and derivatives 


Epoxidation in a single-stage reaction is a fea- 
ture of a new hydrogen peroxide-resin tech- 
nique developed in the Du Pont Laboratories. 
Hydrogen peroxide is activated by an ex- 
change resin to increase its efficiency in epoxi- 
dation. This process simplifies conversion of 


natural fats and oils into useful derivatives. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES OF NEW 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE-RESIN TECHNIQUE 

Increases epoxy content 

Lowers by-product formation 

Eliminates preforming peracid 

Minimizes acid requirements 





. 


| ALBONE’ 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


86. u. 5. vat OFF 





oantengidiotsheesidaiseomcumpmpsligiginmdibniodita . 





¥ BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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A DETAILED DESCRIPTION of this efficient, 
simplified epoxidation technique is presented 
in a new Du Pont technical bulletin. Just fill 
out and mail the coupon below for this im- 
portant guide in your development work. 


A SUMMARY REPORT on the progress that has been 
made in the promising new field of epoxidation and 
hydroxylation is also available in a handy reference 
booklet. It describes how epoxides are formed; how 
hydrogen peroxide—manufactured by Du Pont— 
goes into the preparation of the finished product. 
The booklet also contains one of the most complete 
bibliographies available on this interesting subject. 


Use the coupon below to get your copy. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) OW-828 
Electrochemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me the information below. 


|_| Technical Bulletin P 61-454 describing new resin tech 
nique for epoxidation. 


| | Booklet “Epoxidation and Hydroxylation.”’ 


Name 


Position 





Firm 





Address 





oa 





NEW PATTERNS FOR PROFIT 


Will “Magic Pitcher” Ion Exchangers Give Filling Stations 
Homemade Pure, Distilled-Type Battery Water? 


There's a vast potential market for 
‘'Maaic Pitchers’ and ion exchange 
resins in America’s 190,000 serv- 
ice stations . . . and steady profits 
for manufacturers who distribute 


to the filling station market. 


Magic Pitchers’’ can now be made 
with the assistance of Monsanto 
customers who produce styrene 
type ion exchange resins. These 
resins purify water just by contact, 
taking out practically all dissolved 
mineral hardness. 


Want a new product with a steady 
re-sale for “‘filler’’ resins? Inves- 
tigate the possibilities of a plastic 
or aluminum pour-out “pitcher” 
containing styrene ion exchange 
resins. This could be filled with tap 


water... would deliver ‘‘distilled’’- 
type pure water for batteries. A 
‘strainer’ cartridge in the ‘pitcher’ 
filled with bulk packaged resins 
would purify a surprising quantity 
of water. Spent resins could be 
thrown away .. . replacement cost 
would be “cheap” through elim- 
inating the time, labor, and ex- 
pense of buying and handling 
large bottles of distilled water. 


Ion exchange resins are the most 
practical, inexpensive means of 
removing small quantities of im- 
purities from liquids. 
Investigate this suggested appli- 
cation .. . it is another of the many 
jobs styrene-type exchange 
resins can do. 


ion 


Monsanto is a major producer of 


STYRENE MONOMER, the basic 
resin forming compound, used by 
customer companies to make sty- 
rene ion exchange resins. For ap- 
plication details, write or call 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
ROOM 1502, PLASTICS DIVISION, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





MONSANTO 


» CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 










MARKETS 


VAL 

| (I 
J KA 
INDULIN (pine wood lignin) is an inex- 
pensive sequestering agent for calcium 
and magnesium ions in neutral to mildly 
alkaline solution. It is particularly effec- 
tive in stabilizing soap solutions against 
SMALLER WASHERS: To chemical sellers they mean bigger markets .. . the harmful effects of hard water. 
As a product of wood pulping, INDULIN 
N Bl M d is available in large quantities at a low 

oO ue on ays price. Send for samples and your copy 


of Bulletin L-6. 






















Swirling around laundry chemical — ber of possible customers has increased 


marketers today—and unsparked by about 10% (some 3 million), but the WEST VIRGINIA 
them—is a unique switch in outlets industry made an actual gain of only 

that promises to add a brighter sparkle 7.6% or about 769,000. PULP sno PAPER COMPANY 
to sales. Not much more impressive, how- POLYCHEMICALS DIVISION 


r P : : P . Charleston A, South Carolina 
The development: growing popularity ever, is the past history of the growth 


of the local family-wash service stores, in use of the neighborhood automatic 
which bid fair to supplant old-style. laundries. The AIL-P&G survey points NOW OVER 5100 
commercial laundries as the prime out that the increase over the past few 

laundry chemicals consumer. years was in the same relative propor- CHEMICALS 


Too, there’s a trend within the trend tion with the population. These users 





{ —one that may also bring a more fre- _ tallied to about 12% of the urban fam- 
quent tinkling to the chemical seller’s _ ilies. @ 2-lodothiophene 

cash register. Newer open-end wash- At least 7% of the families use @ 3-lodotyrosine (Sodium 
| ing machines—which can do a load of the neighborhood automatic stores; Salt) : 

family wash of 25-50 Ibs. at a time— about 5% use units in their apartment na Hers om 
| are beginning to displace the smaller- houses. Iron Hypophosphite 
size (8 to 9 lb.-load) automatic units But although the 8 to 9-lb. washers Iron lodate 
in the neighborhood tote-it-yourself did not consume laundry sours and Iron lodide 

laundries. — ; such, as did the commercial laundries, Iron Oleate 


Iron Salicylate 

Iron Selenide 

Iron Tetracarbonyl, cryst. 
Isoarachidic Acid 
Isobehenic Acid 

Isocapric Acid 

Isocerotic Acid 
Isochrysene 

Isodurene 

Isolauric Acid 
Isolignoceric Acid 
Isomyristic Acid 
Isonicotinic Acid Hydrazide 
Isopalmitic Acid 

Isoprene Sulfone 
Isopropylhydrazine Sulfate 
Isoquercitrin 


The ultimate level of business, of sales of soaps, synthetic detergents and 
course, depends principally. on the bleaches received a hefty upward 
number of families shying away from nudge with the influx of post-World 
the old-fashioned household washtubs, War II home-size neighborhood auto- 
But though there have been more cus- matics. Reason: compensation by 
tomers of commercial laundries during chemicals for less mechanical action 
the past few years, their number is not than occurs in the large commercial 

| increasing as rapidly as the number machines. 

| of urban families. Note this alternate- Add, too, the fact that the house 
year comparison of the potential urban wife and many of the automatic store 
market for the commercial service vs attendants (unlike the large power 
the actual: laundries) frequently don’t know how 


Usk Pa la (on Pe much of.the nonfoaming synthetic de- 
Irban Complete  Partia 





families User*® User® tergents to use, often add more of the leeribofavin 
: ae nonionics than they need. And that’s Isostearic Acid 
(millions) 
* se * Based on a survey jointly sponsored by the ASK FOR OUR NEW 

1947 24.5 3.5 6.6 American Institute of Laundering and Procter 

1949 95.5 96 7.4 & Gamble; conducted by the Psychological COMPLETE CATALOGUE 

was an “- Corp. (N.Y.). An urban area is defined as a 

195] 98.1 9.5 7.6 age paving a — of 2,500 or more, or P 

r a built-uo area adjoining such a town / hp A Ze wr y 

1953 31.1 2.2 8.7 A complete user is one who sends all of the iL AY OULU J PU 
} : ee a Veer Seneeee hngy <igy Baw 17 West 60th St. New York 23, N.Y 
| During the past two years, the num- it’ the’ time. at , ae Plaza 7-817) 
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ENGINEERING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Chemicai G Petro-Chem Process Plants 
industrio! Waste Treatment Prejects 
Air Pollution Abatement 
Special Mechanical G Precess Equipment 


205 Grove Street Westfield, N. J. 
Westfield 2-7117 
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ictive istocent 


a — — bmi oe 54 Aeon area. 
3693, Chemical Week. 
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ANTED 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


With experience in insulating resins, coating, 
casting materials to develop application to 
electronic components, determine production 
processes. Opportunity for man with initiative 
and imagination to grow with expanding 











EVANS 








Ask for new Beope Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our activities 


EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 













pany. Send full details and salary re- 
quirements to Personnel Director. 
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NEW YORK TRANSFORMER CO., INC. 
Alpha, New Jersey 
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. D. JOFFE, LITERATURE CHEMIST 









A CHEMICAL INFORMATION SERVICE 











Technical, 





Scientific & Economic Reports 
and Related Consulting Work. 





50 KE. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





MU 2-1390 




















THE C. W. NOFSINGER COMPANY 


Personalized Engineering Service 
PETROLEUM REFINING AND CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 






© Surveys—Pilanning—Process Design 
© Engincering Drafting— 
© Gupervision of Construction and Operation 


906 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missourl 
JAMES P. C’DONNELL 


















Engineers 
CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
Design—Pr © Supervision 











39 Broadway, New York 6 















ENGINEERS 
Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemical Eleec- 
trechemical and Metallurgical Production; indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analysis & Reports 
J. E. SIRRINE CO. 

South Carolina 








Greenville 














ROGER WILLIAMS 
Technical G Economic Services, inc. 
° ERO EERING BCONOMICSa 
RKET RESEARCH 
° PRODUCT EVALUATION 
Write for “Profit Bvolution’’ 


148 East 36th Street, New York City 16 
Murray Hill 5-5257 


















Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 


Project Research, Consultation, and Production 
Control Services in Biochemistry, Chemistry, Bac- 
Write for price schedule 

Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P.O. Box 2059-G +¢ Madison 1, Wisconsin 























(EMPLOWMENT U7 


Position Vacant ———————_ 


Wanted: Experienced man to build a product 
development department to explore all potentiali- 
ties of fatty oils and cereal product derivatives 
M.S. or Ph.D, degree plus experience, Minneapolis 
location, some travel. Salary open. Apply Archer 
Daniels-Midland Company, 700 Baker 
Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


























Arcade 










94 














Selling Opportunity Offered ———— 








Representative Wanted 


INDUSTRIAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
To handle 


@ New Jersey @ Lower New York and 


@ Eastern Penna. 


Corrosion proof materials and 
Construction. Salary and commission. 
Write full particulars. 

RW 3751 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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For Sale 
Filter: 


i Niagara, St.St. screens, 80 sq. ft. Perry 
Equip. 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. 





Tank, Nickel Clad, 4700 e Agitator and coil. 





Perry Equip. 1415 N. 6th St. Phila. 22, Pa. 
Tanks: ema weed al. to 3150 gal. 
closed daa ay Baca “quip. Corp. 1415 N. 6th 
St. Phila. 22, 


from 








Proctor & Schwartz 
ORYERS—SCREEN BELT 


One 8 ft. wide by 37 ft. centers 
One 8 ft. wide by 48 ft. centers 
Gas-Oll Fired—with Motors & Contrels 


P. O. Box 431, San Bernardino, Celif. 





















Used 1.C.C. Carboys 
ALL SIZES 
© Bought 


© Sold 
« Reconditioned 


General Container Co. 
441 Raymond Bivd., Newark, WN.J. 
Phone Mitchell 2-5632 




















Wanted 











M bei. Ch Look 





and Process. enacted 
from single item to coments plant. Consolidated 
Products, 164 Observer lighway, Hoboken, N.J. 











Wanted: 1 gallon glass-lined Tested aohtaloce: 
Box W-3536, Chemical Week. 





Selling Opportunity Wanted 











AVAILABLE 
SELLING AGENT-—-RESIDENT IN NYC 

DESIRES INDUSTRIAL ITEMS REQUIRING 
MERCHANDISING TO EXECUTIVE LEVELS 
INCLUDING BASIC CHEMICALS FOR HEAVY 
INDUSTRY 

MURRAY SIEGELMAN & Associates 

“industrial Marketing” 
Suite #1003CW 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
CHickering 4-1739-40 








UTISPERIAM SERVICES|) 


Truland Chemical G Engineering Co., ! 


AVAILABLE 
CUSTOM REFINING 
FACILITIES ... 
@ Complete Distillation 
@ Distillations 
@ Extractions @ Fractionations 
Drum Lots—Tank Cars 
WANTED 


@ All Types of Crude Mixtures 
@ By-Products, Residues, 
Wastes 


@ Contaminated Solvents 
Truland Chemical & Engineering Co., Inc. 


Box 426, Union, N. J. | UNionville 2-7360 





WANTED 
REACTION KETTLES 


Stain or Staint Clad—Fully Jacketed 


Reaction Kettles 2500 and 5000 gallons ca- 





W3580 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 














pacities. 


|) DEALERS stp 











! 





Send us your inquiries for your requirements 
in Used Chemical and Process Machinery. 


—"our 37th year’— 
Consolidated Products Ce., Inc 
164 Observer Highway, Hoboken, N. J. 
Heboken 3-4425 N. Y. Tel, Ba 7-0600 





CHEMICALS WANTED 





SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 








CUSTOM SPRAY DRYING 
@ LIMITED OR VOLUME PRODUCTION 
@ MINIMUM COSTS 
@ 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC. 
501 North Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: Westfield, N. J. 2-1829 














BUYERS OF SURPLUS 


CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 
DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY. INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y 
WORTH 4-5120 
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all added strength to a bounding de- 
tergent sales curve. 

The far-sighted in the laundry in- 
dustry see still another trend emerg- 
ing: some of the powered family laun- 
dries are beginning to decentralize 
their plants, are setting up branch 
units of the open-end 25 to 50-lb. ma- 
chines at strategic neighborhood areas. 
Chemical industry significance of this 
trend: sours and bluing will be con- 
sumed in them just as in the central- 
ized laundry, together with alkalis, 
bleaches, bluing, starch, etc. 

Look Beyond: Although the scale of 
operations is increasing in the auto- 
matic neighborhood laundries, there 
is a great bulk of commercial launder- 
ing that was not covered in the AIL- 
P&G survey. These other segments of 
the laundry  industry—institutional, 
linen supply, etc.—consume, of course, 
more laundry chemicals than do the 
commercial family and neighborhood 
laundries combined. Right now their 
pattern of chemical consumption con- 
tinues along a normal, population- 
inspired, though unspectacular, up- 
ward path. Here’s the current annual 
picture—and you can figure that a 
near-4% of the total dollar volume of 


. . . . . . . . . . . . 7 


business is spent for cleansing sup- 
plies such as soap, detergents, sours, 
bluing, starch, water-softeners: 


Dollar Volume 
of Business 


Type of Laundry (millions) 


Commercial family 

Institutional 
Hospitals 432 
Hotels 251 
Motels 94 
Institutions 32 

Linen supply 

Neighborhood service stores 

Industrial 

Hand 

Diaper service 

Apartment building, 
military 


310 
250 
100 
LOO 
100 


Not available 


Take soaps and detergents, for in- 
stance: nonhouseholds last year took 
about 15% (292 million Ibs.) of total 
soap output, 20% (427 million Ibs.) 
of synthetic detergent supplies. Of 


in the 
by linen 


* About 50-60% ($405 million) is done 
institutions’ laundries; the remainder 
supply, other outside agencies 








“FATCHEMCO” 


HIGH MOLECULAR WEIGHT 
TERTIARY AMINES 


FATCHEMCO —O 
1-Hydroxyethyl,2-heptadeceny/ 
imidazoline (glyoxalidine). 

N— CH, 
VA 


Cir Has C 


N—CH, 


¢c,H.OH 
YELLOW, HIGH BOILING, HEAT STABLE 
OIL SOLUBLE TERTIARY AMINE 


Starting Material for Derivatives Used In: 


er AGRICULTURAL SPRAYS 

Ww GERMICIDES, FUNGICIDES 

we QUATERNARY AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS 
we ORE FLOTATION 

we METAL PROCESSING 

ww PETROLEUM ADDITIVES 


Demulsifiers 
Emulsifiers 
Detergents 

Wetting Agents 
Corrosion Inhibitors 


For further information and 
samples of FATCHEMCO-O 
Write to: 


UNIVERSAL CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Fatchemco Division, Lonsdale, Rhode Island 
“Foremost Producers of !midazolines” 





eae 


BRITISH probing of Middle East 
markets is behind the Federation 
of British Industries Trade Fair in 
Baghdad, Oct. 25-Nov. 8. Pipes 
(see cut) may be a prime market- 
opener; will carry chemical re- 
frigerants in air-conditioning plant, 





Desert Market for Chemicals 


ice-making equipment, etc. A 30- 
x30-ft. ice-skating rink in the desert 
will be one of the novel features of 
the fair. Ilustrating the two-way 
nature of Anglo-Iraqi trade will be 
an Iraq Pavilion displaying that 
country’s main exports to Britain. 








IT TAKES | 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
© Arouses Interest 


DIRECT MAIL 
© Gets Personal Attention 


© Creates Preference 


© Triggers Action 
After your prospect has been convinced by 
Display Advertising, he still must act. A 
personalized mailing piece, is a power- 
ful oction-getter, Send for our Industrial 
Direct Mail Catalogue, 150 lists available. 


Resuty- 


o 


ca me 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 











Direct Mail Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.. Inc. 
330 West 42 St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
Please forward my free copy of the McGraw 
Hill ‘‘Industrial Direct Mail Catalogue.’’ 


Nome 





Company 
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Address 
City. ) 
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Ath SO-Ot “CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 


Ageney- Compton Ady 
AMERCOAT CORP. ; 25 
Agency—-Willard G. Gregory Co 
AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO 
Agenmy—leo Burnett Co,, In 
AMERICAN POTASH CO 
Agency—-The McCarty Co 
ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son 
BAKER & ADAMSON PRODUCT 
ERAL Ce aa Div., ALLIED 
ICAL & DYE CORP 
Agency-—-Atherton & Currier, Inc 
BAKER CASTOR OIL CO. 
Agency-—-Samuel Croot Co. 

BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
Agency—-Richard A. Foley Adv. Agency 
BARRETT DIV., ALLIED CHEMICAL & 

OYE R 


47-50 


Agency —MeCann- Erickson, Ine 
BARECO OIL CO. 
Agency -White Advertising Agency 
BARNEBEY-CHENEY CO. ; 
Agency——Byer & Bowman Adv. Agency 
BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 
Agency--Sterling Adv. Agency 
BIOS LABORATORIES, INC. 
Agency-—-Firestone Ady, Ine. 
BLAW-KNOX CO. 
Agency—Ketehum, MacLeod & Grove, 
BLOCKSON CHEMICAL CO. 
Agemy William Balsam Advertising 
BORDEN CO ar 
Ageny—-Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 
BUFFALO FORGE CO. 
Agency--Melvin F. Hall Ady 
CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS CO 
A DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE & CAR- 
BON CORP. 29, 185 
Agency—J, M. Mathes, Ine. 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 32, 33 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP 57 
AgencyPuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 
COSDEN PETROLEUM CORP. 3t 
Agency--Craig & Webster Ady. Agency 
COWLES CHEMICAL CO. ‘ T86 
Agency--The Bayless-Kerr Co 
DAVENPORT MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. B86 
Agency—-Bawden Bros. 
DAY CO., 
Ageney 
DORR : oath 
Agency -Sutherland-Abbott Ady 

DOW CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency-MarManus, John & Adams, Inc 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
ELECTROCHEMICAL DEPT. : 
Agency Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
POLYCHEMICALS DEPT. , 77 
Agency--Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
PEROXYGEN PRODUCTS : : -. 0 
Agency—-Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 

DURIRON CO. ws 21 
Agency-—Kireher, Helton & Collett, Inc 

EL DORADO OIL WORKS ‘ 22 
Agency--Sidney Garfield & Assoc 

ENJAY ©O. INC save 15 
Agency-—MecCann- Erickson, Inc 

ETHYL CORP 
Ageny—-Hi. B 
nm 

EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO B85 
Agency~-Byer & Bowman Adv, Agency 

FISHER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 3 
Agency—Sterling Adv, Agency 

FRITZSCHE BROS. INC. obee 60 

GREEFF & CO., R. W. Bas 
Agency J Hayden Twiss Ady 

GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSP. CO. 10 
Agency-Weiss & Geller, Inc 

HALL CO.. THE C. P. over 62 
Agency--Cruttenden & Eger Ady 

HARDESTY CHEMICAL Div. INC . 
Agency—-Terrill, Belknap & Marsh Assoc. 

HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO., THE 

HERCULES POWDER CoO. 
Agency-—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 

INTERNATIONAL earen co. 
Agency-—Picard Ady 

JEFFERSON CHEMICAL co. 
Agency--Hazard Adv. Co 

KOPPERS CO. (CHEMICAL DIV.) 5 
Agency-—Batten, Barton, Durstine ic Osborn, Ip 

LIQUID CARBONIC eae. 
Agency-—-Fletcher D. 

Losec. Div., 
INC, 


Agency-—Landsheft & Barber, ‘In 
MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. | Second Cover 
Agency-—-Doyle, Kitchen & MeCormack, Inc 
McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. . BBO 

Agency ” Alfred Colle Co 
UT EAPOLIS- HONEYWELL REGULATOR 


Agency- The 


+. we 
Btrauchen & McKim 


Humphrey, Alley & Richards, 
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MARKETS. 


these amounts, commercial laundries 
consumed about 135 million lbs. of 
the soap, and shared with dry clean- 
ing plants some 38 million Ibs. of 
syndets. 

The largest users of synthetic de- 
tergents at present are the housewife 
and the neighborhood automatic 
laundries. One laundry official says 
that soap in the automatics will be- 
come a rarity. The “built” nonionic 
nonfoaming ‘dete rgents are making 
good headway in the automatic field. 

But further underscoring the com- 
mercial field’s preference: over three 
times as many linen supply houses use 
soap as use detergents in their laun- 
dry water. 

In the washing process, the laundry- 
man has long neutralized acidity of 
laundry (from perspiration, previous 
washings) and emulsified fatty ma- 
terials by addition of alkalis—tri- 
sodium phosphate or soda ash for 
slightly soiled wash; the sodium sili- 
cates—metasilicate, sesquisilic ate or 
orthosilicate—for moderately — soiled 
laundry; caustic soda for the heavily 
soiled fabrics. 

But the customer isn’t satisfied with 
just clean clothes; he wants them 
white. And that means bleaching, 
usually with sodium hypochlorite. (A 
somewhat more stable bleach attract- 
ing attention lately is 1,3-dichloro-5, 
5-dimethylhydantoin.) 

Laundry sours, too, are used in 
commercial laundries to counteract the 
yellowing tendency of residual bicar- 
bonate alkalinity when white cellulose 
goods come under a hot iron. 


The sours market is divided among 
three top silicofluorides—50% to so- 
dium, 20% to ammonium, and 15% to 
zine silicofluoride. (Oxalic acid, or an 
acid fluoride, is often used as a rust- 
removing sour.) 

For the whiter white, commercial 
laundries employ as bluing the rosani- 
line blues and the acid violets, where- 
as the housewife usually gets along 
with soluble Prussian blue. Then there 
are the optical bleaches that give a 
vellow-neutralizing bluish or bluish- 
green tint under activation by ultra- 
violet light. 

If the decentralized open-end unit 
laundries can woo laundry loads from 
the large power laundries, the outlook 
will be good for increased consump- 
tion of chemicals per pound of wash. 
And basic chemical and soap manu- 
facturers should look for greater spe- 
cialization of product to meet par- 
ticular laundry needs. That will mean 
more dependence on the chemical 
jobber, who has the know-how and 
experienced staff to deal with cus- 
tomers’ problems. 
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BORON FLUORIDE \“©"s°*’'« 


Por Cata lys t 
The Process Industries Made it [mportant— 
B«A Makes It Available - 


THE VERSATILITY of Baker & Adamson 

Boron Fluoride has rapidly made it a major 

catalyst in the process industries. Boron Fluo- 

ride’s increasingly wide range of applications 

Petrocell and its cost-cutting production advantages—such 

as its ability to decrease sludge formation in many 

operations — make it a truly “all-round” catalyst 

FR Shown below are some of the important reactions 

Phenol Alkylates “carried through by Boron Fluoride and the advan- 
tages it can bring to your processes 





wl 


of FIRST to introduce Boron Fluoride Etherate to industry, 
4 and a pioneer in shipping the compressed gas by tank 
Synthetic Rubber *' transport, Baker & Adamson has long been a leader in the 
research and production of fluorine compounds. Today, a 
fleet of large trailer trucks answers industry's need for Boron 
Fluoride... and B&A maintains warehouses from coast to coast 

Resins Pe where 62 lb. cylinders of the gas can be stocked on request. 








FOR SPECIAL applications, the complexes of Boron Fluoride offer 

more economical and even “delayed action” catalysis. B&A produces 

Boron Fluoride complexes with ether, phenol, ammonia, monoethyl- 
amine and other nitrogen bases. Send for free information today! 


Non-lonic Detergents Use Boron Fluoride— And Gain These Important Advantages: 


For Polymerization © Wider operating temperature ranges 
(a For Alkylation ® Increased yields 
‘ ; * Easier separations with no bulky sludges 
ie For Esterification : 
* Improved properties of end products 
* More reactions carried to completion 
And Many Other Reactions ® Fewer undesirable waste materials 


Plastics 
For Acylation 


® Greater catalytic activity from smaller quantities 
® More easily controlled reactions 


For more detailed informa- 
FINE CHEMICALS 
tion on the properties and 


j : BAKER & ADAMSON Fine Chemicals 
<i>) uses of Boron Fiuoride General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


- send coupon today 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
A, Please send me further information on Boron Fivoride 
a C0 |! would like general information on the properties ond uses of Boron Fivoride 


CD | would like specialized information on Boron Fluoride for the following use 
REAGENTS . F see 


BAKER & ADAMSON ~~ 
Kite Chuinicale pO a 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 




















